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The interest that has been aroused all over the country, and 
in other lands, is a most striking testimony to the hold that 
Edwards has on the imagination of the men of the present gener- 
ation. For a century and a half his has been a name to conjure 
with in the realm of American theological and philosophical 
thought, — though it must be said that for a third of that time 
‘its potency has been more that of a’ magic formvla than anything 
else, so vague has been the popular apprehension of Edwards’ 
real views. There is something, almost mystericus. about the 
image of the man as the grea:ness of hig character and the power 
of his thought causes him to loom through the mists of only par- 
tially comprehending adulation and depreciation. The discussions 
from pulpit and press during the last few weeks have doubtless 
done much to give precision to the opinions of many persons 
respecting him. It is the privilege of the Recorp to print with 
this opening issue of the fourteenth volume two admirable 
addresses given at the exercises held in commemoration of Ed- 
wards, under the auspices of Hartford Seminary, in the Center 
Church, Hartford. Professor Simpson succeeded admirably in 
putting the man in his historical setting, and President King of 
Oberlin gave a masterly analysis of his philosophical and theo- 
logical views. The addresses were both worthy of the occasion. 
These, together with the inspiring address of Professor Pratt, 
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and the address by Dr. James Orr, mentioned in the Seminary 
Annals, added not a little of unusual interest to the opening of the 
new year. 





Soon after Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall began his Haskell 
Lectures in India the reports began to come back to the United 
States that the lecturer had succeeded to an unexampled degree 


in winning the friendly hearing and the hearty goodwill of his - 


auditors. Dr. Hall’s address at Manchester, N. H., revealed 
something of the hiding of his power. There was manifest the 
desire to see things as they are, and not simply as they were sup- 
posed to be, a sympathetic appreciation of another man’s point of 
view, a firm conviction that Christianity has a most winsome mes- 
sage, and a clear discernment of some of the principles that should 
rule its proclamation. In respect to the last point it was of inter- 
est to observe how closely he followed in the enunciation of prin- 
ciples the considerations that have shaped the Missions Course in 
Hartford Seminary. A glance at the proposed studies offered 
shows that it has been planned to provide the opportunity for 
doing just what Dr. Hall said the missionary ought to do, — 
first, devote a pasigraduete: year .to mission study ; second, famil- 
iarize himself with the Wel ip! which he is going; third, study the 
languag¢ used, by, the people to whom he is to be sent, in its lit- 
erary ijt. it is j gratifying to’ “find! ittié jndgment of the Seminary 
confirmed by the ‘observation of" ‘stich % an “earnest, sympathetic, and 
cautious observer of conditions on mission fields. In this utter- 
ance Dr. Hall voiced a sentiment that has been gaining ground 
among the friends and advocates of missions during the last few 
months and which has been coming to not infrequent expression 
in the press. It is a logical corollary of the demand for the mis- 
sion field of the best possible missionaries, trained in the best pos- 
sible way. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS—A HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





The more thorough and painstaking our study of the life and 
labors of Jonathan Edwards the more impressively transcendent 
and elusive does the genius of the man appear, and the less 
qualified do we feel satisfactorily to discharge a task like that 
imposed on us by the committee in charge of this bicentenary 
occasion. The fact that these words are addressed to a Hart- 
ford audience, within easy walking distance of the spot where the 
illustrious subject of this sketch was born, tends still further to 
rob the speaker of confidence; for he realizes that presumably 
there are before him those whose interest in the theme is of an 
almost personal nature, as well as those whose knowledge of the 
subject, in scope and thoroughness, is vastly superior to his own. 
No other locality in New England, with the possible exception 
of the city of Northampton, where the major part of Edwards’ 
active life was spent, can lay more rightful claim to a proprietary 
interest in the glory which attaches to the name of America’s 
greatest religious teacher and metaphysician than Hartford and 
its environs. A natural son of Connecticut colony, it is pecul- 
iarly appropriate that the commemoration of his birth two hun- 
dred years ago should be celebrated in the city where his father 
and father’s father passed their days* and in the near neighbor- 
hood of which he himself was born and grew to manhood’s 
estate. 

If ever there were any question as to Edwards’ title to an 
honorable place among the great world geniuses of his class, or 
to his absolute preéminence among the distinctively creative 
thinkers that American soil has produced, all,doubt as to that 
fact has long since ceased, and each new generation inclines 
inevitably to a more and more exalted opinion of the man whose 
singular aptitude for purely speculative tasks and unrivaled bril- 





* Sereno E. Dwight, Life of Pres. Edwards, p.10. New York 1829. Hartford was 
the home of Timothy Edwards, Jonathan’s father, until he entered Harvard College. 
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liancy as a religious leader and teacher soon made him, despite 
the comparative isolation of his pioneer environment, the won- 
der and admiration of two continents. “In the background of 
our New England history,” says one, “he moves, a figure of 
stateliest proportions.” And yet, to behold a man in his true 
proportions and to appreciate him at his real worth we all under- 
stand how necessary it is, as a first condition, to station our- 
selves at a certain distance from him in time. Two centuries 
are not too remote a viewpoint from which to study the colos- 
sean outlines of our subject in our attempt to offer some 
refutation of the ancient proverb, “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, and in his own house.” 

That Edwards’ greatness is not unrecognized or unappre- 
ciated in America there is abundant reason for believing, despite 
the apparent contradiction contained in the fact that readers 
and students of his works have at no time been numerous, as 
is all too convincingly shown by the meager and unfrequent 
editions of his published writings.* The very nature of Ed- 
wards’ works makes it unreasonable for us to @xpect that they 
will ever attain extensive circulation or be generally read. 
Their interest and appeal must always be to the more thought- 
ful and serious-minded few whose natural tastes or chosen occu- 
pations have led them into those fields of metaphysical and 
theological research the exploration of which was Edwards’ 
chief delight. 

It was on the other side of the Atlantic, however, that Ed- 
wards’ abilities won first and heartiest recognition; and there 
today his name is reverenced and his life-work valued as they 
hardly are in the land of his birth. No loftier tribute was ever 
paid one of our countrymen than is contained in these words 
which I quote from the pen of a British author in the West- 
minster Review:} “ From the days of Plato there has been no 
life of more simple and imposing grandeur than that of Jonathan 
Edwards.” Sir James Mackintosh declared that “in power of 





* The first edition of Pres. Edwards’ works, the Worcester edition, was issued in 1809 
(8 vols.). In 1829 appeared Dr. Sereno E. Dwight’s New York edition, issued in 10 vols., 
the first of which contains the editor’s life of Edwards. There is a London edition by 
Williams (8 vols., 1817), also a Bohn edition (London) in 2 vols. 


+ Vol. 57, p. 289. 
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subtle argument he was perhaps unmatched, cettainly unsur- 
passed, among men,” and the Quarterly Review sums up its esti- 
mate of Edwards in the words: “ We are not aware that any 
other human compositions exhibit, in the same degree as his, 
the love of truth, mental independence, grasp of intellect, power 
of concentrating all his strength on a difficult inquiry, reverence 
for God, calm self-possession, superiority to all polemical unfair- 
ness, benevolent regard for the highest interests of man, keen 
analysis of arguments, and the irresistible force of ratiocination.” 
Such generous and unqualified appreciation finds its only equiva- 
lent in the words of a recent brilliant writer of our own land, 
who asserts that Edwards’ place in Christian theology “is by 
the side of Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin, and that in his 
abstruse reasoning there was a spiritual consciousness as deep 
as that of Spinoza or Novalis.” * 

I shall not attempt to set before you any new or startling 
deductions respecting the character or life-work of the man in 
whose honor we are met; rather shall I make it my aim to cause 
to pass before you in rapid review the prominent events of his 
remarkable career, and to afford you at the same time such hur- 
ried side glances at the social and religious condition of his 
times as will make the resulting picture real and measurably 
complete; and all this I undertake mainly by way of introduction 
to the study of Edwards from a more purely theologic and specu- 
lative point of view, a task which has been consigned to abler 
and more experienced hands. 

Jonathan Edwards was born in the parish of East Windsor, 
Connecticut, or “ Windsor Farmes,” as it was then called, the 
parish of which his father, Timothy Edwards, was pastor nearly 
sixty years, October 5, 1703. He died at Princeton, New 
Jersey, March 22, 1758, in the fifty-fifth year of his age.{ The 
low two-story house in which he was born stood in what is now 
the town of South Windsor, on a slight eminence not far to the 
east of the main highway, which follows the general direction of 
the Connecticut River on its eastern bank. This house and the 





* John Fiske, Vew England and New France, pp. 223, 224. 
+ S. E. Dwight, Life of Pres. Edwards, p. 19. 
+ Jbid., p. §78. 
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farm on which it stood were a present to the Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, at the time of his settlement in the pastorate, from his 
father, Richard Edwards, a well-to-do merchant of Hartford. 
The father of Richard Edwards, grandfather of Timothy and 
great-grandfather of Jonathan, was William Edwards, Esq,., 
who as a young unmarried man came from London, about 1640, 
with his widowed mother, to try his fortune in the new settle- 
ment which Thomas Hooker and his company had recently 
established at Hartford, in the Connecticut valley, and where, 
according to the most trustworthy traditions, he engaged suc- 
cessfully in mercantile pursuits.* 

As to the female side of the genealogy, it is worthy of at 
least passing remark that the grandmother of Jonathan Edwards, 
the first wife of Richard Edwards of Hartford, was Elizabeth 
Tuthill,t whose rather eccentric career has sometimes been ex- 
plained on the ground that she was the victim of an unfortunate 
family heritage.{ 

Timothy Edwards, Jonathan’s father, was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1691, receiving on the same day the two 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts, “an uncommon mark 
of respect paid to his extraordinary proficiency in learning,” § 
and an honor which speaks all the more eloquently for the young 
student’s scholarship when we know that in his case its bestow- 
ment cannot have been influenced by his social standing; for 
this was adjudged so low by the college authorities that his 
name was placed last in the list of graduates. || His installation 





* Dwight, Lzfe of Pres. Edwards, p. 10. 

+ Her husband secured a divorce from her in 1691.—See Colonial Records of Con- 
necticut, IV, p. 59; J. A. Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, p. 39. 

}¢ Tradition asserts that there was insanity in the family. 

“There can be no question that this branch of the Tuthill family, from which 
Jonathan Edwards’ grandmother came, was erratic to the degree of insanity. Mrs. 
Richard Edwards’ brother was found by the colonial court guilty of murdering a sister, 
and another sister found guilty of killing her son. Both of these persons would 
undoubtedly have been pronounced insane by a committee ‘‘de /unatico inguirendo”’;— 
but the plea of insanity was little fayored by the early courts, and indeed in this case 
was not urged. The brother was executed, but the sister, through the confusion arising 
at the time in the administration of colonial affairs, escaped the penalty of the law, there 
being in point of fact no government that could lawfully execute her, owing to the 
trouble growing out of Sir Edmund Andros’ administration.’”’—J. A. Stoughton, Windsor 
Farmes, p. 69, foot-note. 

§ Dwight, Lzfe of Pres. Edwards, p. 12. 

| In accordance with English custom, it was the rule at Harvard at that time and 
for years afterward to catalogue students not in alphabetical order, but wholly according 
to their supposed social rank.—See Rev. I. N. Tarbox, in Cong. Quarterly, April, 1871. 
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as pastor of “ Windsor Farmes” probably occurred in 1698, 
four years subsequent to the commencement of his labors there, 
and one year previous to the legal incorporation of the “ Farmes” 
as a separate ecclesiastical society.* Among his clerical breth- 
ren he won speedy recognition as a man of marked intellectual 
ability, executive force, and deep spiritual discernment. 

Much emphasis hitherto has been laid on the peculiar excel- 
lence and force of character appearing in Timothy Edwards’ 
wife, Esther Stoddard, as offering the most natural explanation 
of the rare genius of their son. Unwilling as we are to mini- 
mize in the least the reality and extent of the maternal influence, 
a careful comparison of the pulpit utterances of father and son 
cannot fail to disclose a marked similarity in their thought and 
style, and to render interesting the significant comment of Rev. 
Timothy Edwards’ congregation, which tradition has handed 
down, that “although Mr. Edwards was perhaps the more 
learned man, and more animated in his manner, yet Mr. Jona- 
than was the deeper preacher.” + A strong paternal impress 
is easily discoverable in Jonathan Edwards. The fact is that 
both father and son were singularly gifted men, and with gifts 
differing far less than we have been inclined commonly to sup- 
pose. In the elder Edwards’ memoranda frequent entry is 
made of visits to Northampton. That there was frequent inter- 
change of ministerial services between the two places we know. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century the older and the younger 
man battled valiantly side by side against the common foes of 
the spiritual peace and prosperity of their churches, and tenderly 
shepherded the flocks entrusted to their care. Considerations 
such as these, added to the paternal love and pride, the filial 
deference and affection disclosed in their epistolary messages 
to each other, go far to prove not only the strength and beauty 
of the bonds that united them, but the son’s deep indebtedness 
to the father. 

But to retrace our steps somewhat, it was to his parish of 
“Windsor Farmes” that the Rev. Timothy Edwards brought 





* Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, pp. 41, 42; Col. Records, vols. 3 and 4. 
+ Dwight, Lzfe of Pres. Edwards, p. 17. 
t See Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, pp. 53, 54, and 77. 
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his bride, Esther Stoddard, daughter of the Rev. Solomon Stod- 
dard, eight days after their marriage at Northampton. Here it 
was that their eleven children were born and reared, of whom 
Jonathan was fifth, and the only brother among ten sisters, 
so tall that their father was wont to refer to them as his “ sixty 
feet of daughters,” a bit of playfulness on the good man’s part 
which the dressmaker bills of that age were powerless to sup- 
press. Here, under his father’s instruction he was fitted for col- - 
lege, displaying at this period a degree of intellectual precocity 
that fills us with amazement, especially as we read his well- 
known paper on the field spider, written at the age of twelve, 
and based wholly on his own observation of the habits of that 
insect.* Hardly less wonderful as proof of his precocious men- 
tal development may be regarded his notes on “The Mind,” 
written two years later, and consisting of a series of reflections 
inspired doubtless by the reading of Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding.f 

At the age of thirteen we find him enrolled as a student in 
the Collegiate School of Connecticut at Saybrook, an institution 
of learning chartered by the colonial legislature in 1701, and 
which, after a migratory and uncertain existence of more than 
fifteen years, was at last permanently established at New 
Haven, October 17, 1716, where two years later it assumed the 
new name of Yale College.{ Four out of the nine trustees, how- 
ever, had registered their opposition to New Haven when the 
vote on the permanent site was taken, and the unpopularity of 
the majority’s choice in the region about Hartford, coupled with 
a strong dislike for one of the tutors, led a considerable number 
of the students, in 1716, to emigrate to Wethersfield, where, 
with the help of tutors, they continued their studies. Edwards 
was one of the seceders, and remained with them until the heal- 
ing of the dissension by the removal of the unsatisfactory tutor 
in the summer of 1719 carried him back to New Haven.§ He 
was graduated from Yale, with the highest honors of his class, 





* The paper is given in Dwight, Lz/e, pp. 23-28. 

+ Dwight, ¢d7d., pp. 34-30. 

t Connecticut Historical Collections, p. 146. 

§ See Edwards’ letter to his sister Mary under date of March 26, 1719, Dwight, Lz/e, 
Ppp. 29-30. 
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in September, 1720, a few weeks before his seventeenth birthday. 
The store of actual knowledge which he had gathered from the 
curriculum would hardly satisfy college entrance requirements 
today; but in Edwards’ case this meager furnishing had been 
largely supplemented by such systematic reading as the supply 
of books at his command enabled him to do. The library of the 
college, even at this infant period, was the largest and best in 
Connecticut, and in the enjoyment of the opportunities which 
it afforded Edwards remained two years at New Haven after his 
graduation engaged in the study of theology, at the expiration 
of which he obtained his license to preach.* 

The chronology of events requires that we speak at this point 
of Edwards’ Christian conversion. Fortunately, we have at 
hand his own account of the views and feelings which he had at 
this most important crisis of his early life, — an account written 
twenty years afterward for his own private use.t Reference is 
made to two seasons of soul awakening, both occurring in his 
early youth, the first when he was probably not more than seven 
or eight years of age. The reality and intensity of this experi- 
ence in one so young affects us strangely. “I experienced,” 
he says, “ I know not what kind of delight in religion. My mind 
was much engaged in it, and had much self-righteous pleasure; 
and it was my delight to abound in religious duties. I, with 
some of my schoolmates, joined together, and built a booth in 
a swamp, in a very retired spot, for a place of prayer.” Later, 
after conscious lapses, followed by “ great and violent inward 
struggles,” he came to make the seeking of his salvation the 
main business of his life. It is at this point that the vein of mys- 
ticism in Edwards’ nature, manifest even in his early youth, 
emerges fully into view. “I felt a spirit,” he says, “to part with 
all things in the world, for an interest in Christ.” Battling in- 
wardly against the doctrines of divine sovereignty and election, 
the latter of which, considered in its absolute sense, appeared 
to him like “a horrible doctrine,’ he suddenly experienced a 
complete transformation of thought and feeling. The doctrine 





* Dwight, Lzfe, p. 63. 
+ See Dwight, zdza@., pp. 58-62. 
¢ Dwight, zdzd., p. 59. 
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of God’s absolute sovereignty, as exercised in the arbitrary 
granting or withholding of mercy, so far from appearing repug- 
nant, now seemed to him “exceedingly pleasant, bright, and 
sweet.” The terror which had formerly possessed him when 
brought face to face with these stern doctrines was gone, and 
his mystic soul was almost overwhelmed with the flood of affec- 
tion which suffused his being as he dwelt in rapt contemplation 
on the majesty and excellence of the “ King eternal, immortal, 
invisible.” The sense of personal sinfulness which appears in 
the earlier stages of the experience we are now describing, in its 
ultimate stages seems wholly to have vanished. Under the con- 
quering influence of his new apprehension of divine things he 
was held as by the power of enchantment. “The appearance 
of everything was altered,” he says; “ there seemed to be, as it 
were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory in almost 
everything. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, 
seemed to appear in everything; in the sun, moon, and stars; in 
the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees ; in the water 
and all nature.” 

The profound and far-reaching effects of this experience — 
we may call it his “conversion” —on Edwards’ theological 
thinking, and on his subsequent life-work as minister of one of 
the most important and influential churches in New England, is 
clearly apparent. As a result of it, he was led to look upon a 
season of conscious spiritual travail as the normal, not to say 
necessary, experience of the human soul in surrendering itself 
to God. Such a view, to be sure, was not new; but a full hun- 
dred years had elapsed since it had been forcibly preached in 
New England by Thomas Hooker and certain other of the early 
founders. With such power was it now revived by Edwards 
that for a hundred years after ‘his death it continued to be the 
generally accepted view of the members and adherents of the 
New England churches. The natural tendency of the strong 
emphasis placed by this view on the divine agency in the work 
of conversion was to obscure man’s part in that work, and to 
lessen generally in the popular mind the significance of the rite 
of baptism and all covenant relationships entered into by Chris- 
tian parents on behalf of their children. 
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In the summer of 1722 Edwards accepted the invitation of-a 
small Presbyterian congregation in New York city to become 
their pulpit supply.* This first pastoral experience lasted some- 
thing more than eight months, and so acceptable did the young 
minister prove that at the expiration of that period he was 
urgently importuned to become their settled pastor. Despite 
his strong attachment for the people, the opportunities for serv- 
ice which the field offered, to one endowed as he was, seemed so 
meager that he felt it his clear duty to decline the invitation. 

He reached his father’s house in East Windsor, May 1, and 
passed the summer there in study and retirement. In the early 
autumn he received and declined a call to the Congregational 
church of North Haven, Conn., and a little later accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the Bolton church, a few miles east 
of his home. History furnishes no reason, and no satisfactory 
explanation has ever been devised, why Edwards failed to enter 
upon this ministry.[ We next hear of him at New Haven, 
whither, his biographer informs us, he had gone for further 
study, and June, 1724, finds him occupying the honorable and 
responsible position of tutor in his alma mater. Two years he 
remained at his post of duty in Yale, and it is hard to say how 
much longer he might have remained had he not been made the 
recipient of a most flattering invitation from the people of 
Northampton, Mass. 

Of the church in Northampton his maternal grandfather, 
the renowned and venerable Solomon Stoddard, was pastor. 
Stoddard was now in his eighty-fourth year, and the people of 
his parish, feeling that the time had fully arrived when the main 
burdens of the work should be transferred to shoulders younger 





* Dwight, Zz/e, pp. 63, 64. 

+ No other period of equal length in Edwards’ life, if we add to it his brief subse- 
quent residence at home, contributed more to the deepening and enrichment of his 
religious experience than that covered by his pastorate in New York.—See Dwight, 
Life, pp. 64-67. His seventy ‘Resolutions,’ the first half of which were written 
somewhat earlier, were completed during this time. The full text of these may be 
found in Dwight, zdzd., pp. 68-73. 

¢ The Bolton church made overtures to Edwards some time during the year 1722, 
and while he was pastor in New York. A copy of the formal action taken by the 
town of Bolton with reference to the call, and Edwards’ note of acceptance, may be 
found in Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, pp. 81-82. For the correspondence, see Stoughton, 
2bid., pp. 83-85. This author assumes that Edwards actually served the Bolton church 
for a brief time. 
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and more able to bear them, decided to secure a colleague pas- 
tor. Nothing could be more natural or fitting than their prompt 
and hearty compliance with the known wish of their pastor in 
calling to this office his talented grandson, the young Yale tutor. 
Many circumstances combined to render this invitation unusu- 
ally attractive to the one to whom it was extended. The pros- 
pect of association in ministerial labors with his distinguished 
grandfather, in the service of a congregation then esteemed the 
most important in Massachusetts outside its metropolis, the 
natural beauty of the place and the social prominence of many 
of its families, to which may be added the seeming likelihood of 
succession to full pastoral charge at no very remote date, — 
these, and others not mentioned, must be reckoned among the 
considerations which caused him to resign his tutorship and 
accept the position offered him at Northampton. He was 
ordained colleague pastor, February 15, 1727, being then in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age.* Two years later the Rev. Solo- 
mon Stoddard died, and on Edwards devolved the sole charge 
of the church. 

Any sketch of Edwards’ life and career, however condensed, 
would be incomplete if it failed to pay tribute, to the extent of a 
few compact sentences at least, to the rare worth and womanly 
charm of her who became his wife. On July 28th, five months 
after his ordination, Edwards married Miss Sarah Pierrepont, 
daughter of Rev. James Pierrepont of New Haven, whose father, 
John Pierrepont, Esq., was among the first settlers of Roxbury, 
Mass. On her mother’s side she was great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Hooker.t To the social prestige which belonged to 
her as the child of a distinguished ancestry there was joined in 
her case a variety of virtues and graces of character rarely found 
in combination. The superiority of her mental endowment, 
both native and acquired; her rare ability as household econo- 
mist; her faithfulness to every detail in the administration of 
a home the every-day duties of which at the last involved the 
rearing of her eleven children and the care of a husband whose 





* Dwight, Lzfe, p. 107. 
+ Dwight, zdz@., p. 113. Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierrepont were twenty-four 
and seventeen, respectively, at the time of their marriage. 
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frail health was a source of constant solicitude; seem all the 
more wonderful in one whose claim upon our admiration rests 
not so much on her ability as a household executive as upon 
virtues of a more gentle and distinctively feminine type. Mrs. 
Edwards was a person of rare native grace and refinement of 
manners, gentle and courteous to all in conduct and conversa- 
tion. In her susceptibility to religious impression, absolute 
devotedness to spiritual ends, and in the strong mystic bent of 
her nature, she was singularly like her husband. To all this 
there was superadded, as the crowning glory of her sweet 
womanliness, a radiant beauty of form and feature, “a peculiar 
loveliness of expression,” which her husband’s biographer ana- 
lyzes as “the combined result of goodness and intelligence.” 
But it was the rare excellence of her character, and her phenome- 
nal spiritual attainments, even more than her surpassing beauty, 
Tos that first attracted her future husband and caused him at the 
cp 2ge of twenty to chant the praises of Sarah Pierrepont in lines 
en which for purity and elevation of sentiment have rarely been 
ef excelled in any literature.* 
=: Ecclesiastically considered, the period of American history 
reaching from 1660-1735 is perhaps most aptly characterized — 
to borrow the phrase of a recent eminent writer }—as the 
period of “ Puritan decline.” A cursory examination of the 
public records, private correspondence, sermons, addresses, and 
general literature of the period enables one to see how great was 
the declension from the moral and religious status of the first 
generation or two of colonial life. There was little in the spirit 
of the times to remind one of the good old days of Elder Brew- 
ster and Governor Winthrop. The Rev. Samuel Torrey of 
Weymouth, writing in 1683, said, “Already a great death upon 
religion; little more left than a name.” ‘The joint declaration of 
John Higginson and William Hubbard, whose contemporary 
pastorates at Salem and Ipswich practically covered the last half 
of the seventeenth century, is in mournful corroboration of the 





*Given in Dwight, Zzfe, pp. 114-115; Allen, Jonathan Edwards, pp. 45-46; 
Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, pp. 82-83. Edwards wrote them on the blank leaf of a 
book, in the year 1723, when Sarah Pierrepont was thirteen years of age. Stoughton 
suggests that this young girl is to be reckoned among the influences which led 
Edwards to prefer a tutorship in Yale to a pastorate at Bolton, Conn. — /d2d., p. 82. 


+ Dr. Geo. Leon Walker, in Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New Eng., 11. 


‘ 
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above. “It is too observable,” say they, “that the Power of 
Godliness is exceedingly Decaying and Expiring in the Coun- 
try.”* A synod, called the “ Reforming Synod,” because sum- 
moned by the General Court of Massachusetts to attempt a 
redress of the evils into which church and society had fallen, 
met at Boston, September, 1679, and after careful deliberation, 
placed on record its solemn testimony as to the “necessity of 
reformation.” In this testimony, the attention of the General. 
Court is directed to thirteen evils of the time as among those 
chiefly responsible for the withdrawal of God’s favor. Promi- 
nent among the sins specified are pride, neglect of Divine wor- 
ship, profanity, Sabbath-breaking, irreligion in the home, intem- 
perance (including “the heathenish and idolatrous practice of 
health-drinking ”’), licentiousness, inordinate affection for the 
world, and great lack of public spirit.+ Cotton Mather testified 
that, though “there was still more of true religion and a larger 
number of the strictest saints in this country than in any other,” 
the “people began notoriously to forget their errand into the 
wilderness.” 

Anything more that the briefest allusion to a few of the prin- 
cipal causes which led to this decline is denied us. First in 
order among the ultimate causes may be mentioned the irre- 
ligion of the age. In England, the restoration of the Stuarts 
was speedily followed by the compulsory imposition of the 
Prayer Book. Two thousand dissenting Puritan ministers, 
many of whom might be counted among the flower of the Eng- 
lish clergy, were ejected from their livings. As a consequence 
of this and other oppressive measures, the cause of religion in 
England languished for nearly half a century. On the Conti- 
nent, war and diplomacy engrossed men’s minds and drank up 
their energies to such an extent that little interest was taken in 
spiritual affairs. “It is taken for granted by many,” wrote 
Bishop Butler in the “Advertisement ” to his Analogy (1736), 
“that Christianity is not so much as a subject for inquiry, an 
agreed point among all people of discernment.” Such a state of 





* 4A Testimony to the Order of the Gospel in the Churches of New England, 1701. 
+ For reprint of the Result of the “Reforming Synod” of 1679, see Williston 
Walker’s Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, pp. 423-437- 
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things abroad could not fail to affect the dwellers on our shores. 
Another obvious cause of the unhappy religious state of New 
England in the period under review is found in the conditions 
which ordinarily attend life in a newly settled country. The bar- 
barizing tendencies inherent in the wild and sordid surroundings 
of the wilderness home, the deprivations to which its occupants 
were subject owing to the stern exigencies of their pioneer lot, 
although for the most part nobly resisted by the first emigrants 
to these shores, left their deteriorating marks upon the lives of 
the second, third, and fourth generations. Among the causes col- 
lectively responsible for the moral and religious decline may be in- 
cluded the “ land hunger ” of the period. A feverish desire to push 
the line of settlement still further into the interior, to plant new 
towns, to get possession of more and better lands, proved so all 
absorbing as to make people generally forgetful of their higher 
interests. Not to prolong this recital of causes, we may briefly 
add that political conditions in the colonies could hardly have been 
less favorable for a healthy, vigorous religious life than during 
this period. The enfeeblement of the colonies resulting from 
their bloody conflict with the Indians, covering the years 1675-76, 
and known as King Philip’s War, was followed ten years later by 
the wide-spread agitation attendant upon the forfeiture of the Mas- 
sachusetts charter, and the advent in Boston of Sir Edmund Andros 
and his royal commission. The gloom which overspread the 
closing decade of the seventeenth century in New England, 
occasioned by the witchcraft delusion and the persecutions which 
grew out of it, had hardly lifted when, in 1703, occurred that 
other series of Indian atrocities known as Queen Anne’s War, 
the most memorable incident of which was the midnight attack 
of French and Indians on the little outlying settlement of Deer- 
field, Mass., the massacre of a large part of the inhabitants, and 
the transport of all who failed to escape to Canada. This hap- 
pened in February, 1704, five months after Jonathan Edwards 
was born. 

The general turmoil and disquietude which accompanied the 
disastrous events to which reference has been made were hardly 
so potent a cause of the spiritual barrenness of the times as was 
a certain ecclesiastical measure, introduced among the New 
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England churches at the commencement of this era, the lauda- 
ble design of which was to enable them to retain their hold on 
the younger generations, who were in imminent danger of drift- 
ing wholly away. That the measure adopted was nominally suc- 
cessful in its purpose to extend the ecclesiastical wing over the 
class in whose interest it was devised, but lamentably deleterious 
to the spiritual life of the churches, can hardly be regarded as 
the moral fault of its framers; but is chargeable, rather, to their 
failure correctly to forecast the actual, practical working of the 
plan. The gradual but ultimate general adoption of the “ Half- 
way Covenant,” as it was called, by admitting the consciously 
unregenerate to a share in the privileges and responsibilities of 
church membership, thereby greatly cheapened in the popular 
conception the prize whose attainment it made easy, disposed 
large numbers to rest content in their nominal ecclesiastical con- 
nection, and lent fresh impetus to certain formalizing tendencies 
which even before this time had begun to be unmistakably 
apparent in the church life. 

Such, in brief, was the spiritually decadent state of New Eng- 
land, and such the causes, during the period, the boundaries of 
which have already been roughly set, and at the middle point of 
which was born the saintly man destined by Providence to be its 
chosen agent in arresting the gradual drift of religious life to yet 
lower levels. 

When Edwards entered on his ministry at Northampton he 
found the people of his parish sharing fully in the degeneracy of 
the times. The attitude of many toward the claims of religion 
was one of utter indifference. The tone of public morals was 
shockingly low. Intemperance and other forms of vice 
abounded, especially among the young. The custom of regard- 
ing Saturday night as part of Sunday resulted in the general sur- 
render of Sunday evening to all sorts of merry-making. While 
simple justice requires that we testify to the exceptional piety of 
Edwards’ predecessor, Solomon Stoddard, and recognize the 
singularly beneficent effect* of his godly example and earnest, 





*Few other ministers of the period were blessed in their labors as was he. 
Under his ministry, marked spiritual awakenings occurred in Northampton in 1679, 
1683, 1690, 1712, and 1718. 
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soul-searching sermons upon the life of the community, regard 
for all the facts compels us at the same time to confess the evil 
of which he was unwittingly responsible as the author, and, so 
far as his own and a few neighboring churches were concerned, 
successful propagator of a view of church membership which 
obliterated all distinction between the two classes into which the 
fellowship of the churches had been divided ever since the adop- 
tion of the Half-way Covenant. It is perhaps a sufficient indica- 
tion of the nature of the evil inflicted by “ Stoddardeanism ” — 
the name sometimes given to this view — to state that it accepted 
the Half-way Covenant as the sufficient standard for full church 
membership, and admission to all church privileges. A certain 

‘ writer * has called it “the Half-way Covenant gone to seed.” 
This view, advocated by Stoddard as early as 1679, was first taken 
up and practiced by his church about twenty-five years later. 
It is safe to say that at the time of Edwards’ settlement it had 
been in active operation twenty years. By Edwards himself it 
was practiced for nearly twenty years more. The effect of this 
measure was to throw the doors of the church wide open. Unre- 
generate persons, whose lives were not scandalous, were invited 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper as a “ converting ordinance.” 
All barriers removed, the church was soon filled with men and 
women who made no pretension to spiritual renewal. Further 
than this, the progressive formalizing tendencies previously 
referred to as already at work in the church, could hardly go. 
This statement, condensed and inadequate as it is, may be of use 
in helping to some general conception of the state of things as 
Edwards found them in church and community at the opening of 
his pastorate in Northampton. 

The effect of Edwards’ preaching on a people whose religious 
standards had deteriorated to the level we have indicated was 
marked and almost immediate. The spiritual quickenings which 
from time to time had attended Stoddard’s long and faithful min- 
istry prove conclusively that the field was neither sterile nor 


* Pres. Geo. F. Magoun, in Cong. Quarterly, April, 1869, p. 264. 

For a scholarly and authentic statement of the relation of Stoddard and Edwards 
to the Half-way Covenant, see Dr. Geo. Leon Walker’s article in the Vew Englander, 
September, 1884,—/onathan Edwards and the Half-way Covenant. 
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unresponsive to a proper husbandry. During the summer and 
autumn of 1734 Edwards preached a series of sermons in which 
he set forth with peculiar power his favorite theological tenets 
— God’s absolute right to deal with human beings as he sees fit, 
man’s hatred of God, the terrors that await the finally impeni- 
tent, and the blessedness of Divine companionship. The 
preacher had not long to wait for the visible results of his 


strenuous labor in the pulpit. December of that year witnessed- 


the beginning of a spiritual awakening which in the six following 
months resulted in “more than three hundred” conversions. 
On the experiences of those who were brought under the influ- 
ence of this movement we need not dwell, further than to say, 
that Edwards’ own record reveals that they conformed closely 
to the demands of his preaching. But, lest we be understood as 
desiring to convey the impression that Edwards’ preaching was 
the sole cause of this revival movement, we hasten to remark 
that similar movements of less power prevailed at about the 
same time in other towns of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Evidently something besides the fiery eloquence of the North- 
ampton pulpit is needed satisfactorily to account for the won- 
derful events of those years. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that, so far as the movement was dependent on what man 
can do, it owed most to Jonathan Edwards. The fame of his 
achievements speedily permeated all parts of New England, 
and even traversed the Atlantic. The interest felt in his work 
by certain English admirers led them to request a detailed 
account of the revival — a request with which Edwards complied 
in 1737, by publishing, in London, his Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions.* 

The revival movement, from its commencement in 1734, 
gradually diffused itself throughout the Connecticut valley, and 
continued through successive years until 1740, when it became 
general. That year witnessed the progress of George White- 
field through New England. Landing at Newport, R. I., he 
made his way northward as far as York, in what is now the state 
of Maine, preaching daily, now in churches, now in the open air, 





* The full title is, 4 Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God in the 
Conversion of Many Hundred Souls in Northampton and the Netghboring Towns. 
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to audiences which at times aggregated ten thousand people. 
His return journey included a pilgrimage to Northampton, to 
visit the man whose prominent share in the earlier revival had 
won him fame as the father of the movement. Interesting in- 
deed must have been the meeting between these two young men 
—the one destined shortly to take rank as the sublimest expo- 
nent of the philosophic achievements of the age, the other, as 
its most famous preacher. The cordiality with which Edwards 
received his distinguished guest honestly expressed the profound 
esteem in which he held him, and Whitefield’s Journal evidences 
the fact that his host’s admiration and respect were fully recip- 
rocated. Such a man as Edwards, he declared, he had not seen 
“in all New England.”* If the evangelistic labors of Jonathan 
Edwards in the “ Great Awakening” are of secondary interest 
and importance as compared with those of his more oratorically 
gifted colaborer, he is certainly deserving of the most conspicu- 
ous place among the American promoters and defenders of that 
wondrous movement. 

The years immediately following the revival are mainly sig- 
nificant, so far as our subject is concerned, because of the 
estrangement which had grown up between Edwards and the 
people of his parish, and the painful consequences to which it 
led. The principal known cause of this estrangement was the 
change which had taken place in Edwards’ mind as to the pro- 
priety of admitting persons to church membership under the 
easy terms of the Half-way Covenant, especially as that measure 
had been further modified in the practice of the Northampton 
church —a modification which, as we have seen, admitted the 
avowedly unregenerate to the Lord’s Table. In his private 
journal Edwards thus speaks of his scruples: “I have had dif- 
ficulties in my mind, for many years past, with regard to the 
admission of members into the Church, who made no pretense 
to real godliness. These gradually increased, and at length to 
such a degree, that I found I could not with an easy conscience, 
be active in admitting any more members in our former manner, 
without better satisfaction.” | The precise date at which Ed- 





* Seventh Journal, pp. 47-48. 
+t Dwight, Zz/z, p. 313. 
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wards began to have the fore-mentioned scruples cannot be 
determined. We know that he gave public intimation of them 
as early as 1746, in his treatise on Religious Affections. He in- 
forms us that even before that time he had freely expressed his 
opinions on the subject to several persons in his congregation, 
and that, as a result, the matter was much talked about in the 
town.* When we recall Edwards’ peculiarly exalted concep- 
tion of the Christian life, and the emphasis which his own early . 
experience led him to place on conscious conversion as the one 
way of entrance to that life, the great wonder is that. his con- 
science suffered him to continue the “ Stoddardean” practice 
as long as he did, or that a mind as relentlessly logical as his 
should fail to see the utter inconsistency of all Half-way Cove- 
nant ideas with such views as he held. 

The intense and wide-spread religious interest of the period 
we have just been reviewing was directly followed by a pro- 
longed season of spiritual torpor. Of the many proofs of this 
which might be adduced, the one commonly advanced as of itself 
sufficient, is the one which, to the speaker’s mind, seems least 
worthy of consideration, namely, the fact that for a number of 
years immediately following the “ Great Awakening” very few 
applied for church membership. The truth is, that the tide of 
religious interest and emotion which reached its height during 
the years 1740-1743 gathered into its embrace and swept into the 
church all those who were most likely to be reached by the gos- 
pel appeal. In other words, the harvest, for the time, had been 
gathered. This was notably true in the town of Northampton, 
where, in the first revival, three hundred had been gathered in, 
and where, after the excitement of the “ Great” revival, the 
pastor was obliged to wait four years for a single applicant for 
church membership. When, in 1748, a young man applied for 
admission to the Northampton church, Edwards announced to 
him his change of views, explaining that his conscience would 
not allow him to admit to full church privileges any save those 
who were prepared to make credible profession of a Christian 
experience. The whole town and community were deeply 
stirred as soon as the pastor’s action in this case became known. 





* Dwight, Life, p. 314. 
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Perceiving at once the magnitude of the opposition he had 
aroused, Edwards pleaded with his congregation that he be per- 
mitted to explain his position from the pulpit. The Church, 
by a large vote, declined to hear his explanation or arguments. 
He then wrote and published a masterly defense;* but so viru- 
lent had the opposition grown by this time that few, if any, of his 
congregation were disposed to read it. Into the particulars of 
this distressing controversy between Edwards and his church 
we cannot go.t Two councils were called to advise in the case. 
The first, which met June 19, 1750, recommended the dismissal 
of the pastor, if that appeared to be the evident wish of his peo- 
ple; and the church promptly voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity to dismiss him. On June 22d, three days after the meeting 
of the first council, a second council convened and signified its 
approval of what the church had done. Nothing, however, is 
so forcibly illustrative of the extreme bitterness of the people 
toward the man who for twenty-three years had been their faith- 
ful pastor, as the formal vote passed in town meeting several 
months after his dismissal, to the effect that he should not again 
be permitted to preach in Northampton. 

The seven years period which Edwards spent at Stockbridge, 
as pastor of the little village church, and missionary to the 
Housatonic Indians of that region, is deserving of attention 
mainly for the reason that it was during these years of compara- 
tive quiet and seclusion that he produced the four philosophical 
treatises {| upon which his fame chiefly rests. After the stormy, 
soul-harrowing experience of his last few years at Northampton, 
the rest and freedom which he found in this little frontier town 
must have seemed to him like an awakening from an unpleasant 
dream. 

From the duties of this post, and the congenial intellectual 
labors which occupied such a large proportion of his time, he 





* A Humble Inquiry into the Rules of the Word of God, concerning the Qualifica- 
tions Requisite to a compleat Standing and full Communion in the Visible Christian 
Church. Boston, 1749. 

+ For a full history of the controversy, including documents, see Dwight, Life, 
PP. 298-448. 

t (2) Careful and Strict Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions of Freedom 
of the Will; (2) End for which God created the World; (3) Nature of True Virtue; 
and (4) Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin defended. 
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was called away by his election to the presidency of Princeton 
College —a position made vacant by the death, in September, 
1757, of his son-in-law, the Rev. Aaron Burr. He accepted the 
position with reluctance, for the call came at a time when he 
was busily engaged in the preparation of his History of the Work 
of Redemption, which he was very desirous of completing. He 
arrived at Princeton some time in January, 1758, to find the 
community in a state of alarm owing to an epidemic of small-: 
pox, then raging in the village and surrounding country. Ed- 
wards was not immune from the disease, and after advising with 
the college authorities, he submitted, on February 13th, to 
inoculation, as it was then practiced. The result, in his case, 
proved the very opposite of what the physicians had encouraged 
him to expect. The dread disease, at first mild, assumed at the 
end of two weeks a malignant form, and on the 22d of March 
he died. 

To pass judgment on the essential significance of Jonathan 
Edwards’ personality and life-work, considered in their relation 
to a past, present, or future age, is hardly the purpose of this 
address. I cannot refrain, however, from repeating Dr. Chal- 
mers’ appreciative summary, for a more terse and truthful char- 
acterization of the man it would be hard to find: “I have long 
esteemed him as the greatest of theologians, combining in a 
degree that is quite unexampled the profoundly intellectual with 
the devotedly spiritual and sacred, and realizing in his own per- 
son a most rare yet most beautiful harmony between the sim- 
plicity of the Christian pastor on the one hand, and on the other 
all the strength and prowess of a giant in philosophy.” 

SAMUEL SIMPSON. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AS PHILOSOPHER AND 
THEOLOGIAN. 





One may well begin any discussion of Jonathan Edwards as 
philosopher and theologian with a frank and hearty recognition 
of his preéminence, and call him at once, with Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler,* “the most original and acute thinker yet produced 
in America,” or, with John Fiske, “ one of the wonders of the 
world, probably the greatest intelligence that the western hem- 
isphere has yet seen.” ‘“ There can be no doubt,” he adds, 
“that the more one considers Edwards, the more colossal and 
astonishing he seems.” 7 

But his very greatness calls not for mere eulogy, but for 
critical estimate. The best tribute that can be paid him is to 
state as accurately as possible his actual influence upon his own 
and later times, and his present significance. 

From the very start, then, though he is counted the severest 
logician of all American writers, I think it must be straightly 
said that Edwards is great because of his inconsistencies. Like 
Locke, he is greater than any of his more consistent successors, 
and great enough to be the source of several tendencies. His 
personality was too large, his nature too rich, his reason too 
enkindling, his mind too eager and open for all truth, 'to be con- 
fined within the logically consistent limits of the theological 
system which he seemed to himself to have adopted. 

Indeed, the student of Edwards is tempted in opposite 
directions. As he reads much of Edwards’ writing he is tempted, 
on the one hand (if he is a Congregationalist), to say, Edwards 
is simply an Old Calvinist of the strictest sect, with the sole dif- 
ference that he is a little more logical, and is not afraid to push 
his conclusions to their furthest possible consequences, and to 
say flat-footedly just what he means, and he becomes only the 





* 4 History of American Literature, p. 177. 
+ New France and New England, p. 222. Many more testimonies to like effect could 
be added. Cf.,e. g.,G. F. Magoun, President Edwards as a Reformer, The Congrega- 


tional Quarterly, Vol. XI, pp. 265 ff. 
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more terrible thereby. Let the Presbyterians have him, in 
theology as well as in body! He belongs to them by rights. 
And he may even be tempted to agree with another that Ed- 
wards “ was afflicted with a species of delusional insanity, which 
took possession of him in his early youth and which had its cen- 
ter in the dogma of ‘ Divine sovereignty ’.” * 

On the other hand, as one stays with Edwards, and notes 
his thoroughgoing adoption of a new metaphysics and of a 
revolutionary ethics, his persistent and confident appeal to the 
reason of men, his new defenses of old positions, and the occa- 
sional bold shifting of positions, his suggestion of new and far- 
reaching principles, and the impression he sometimes gives you 
of pretty distinctly aiming at more than he succeeds in clearly 
stating —as one dwells upon these phenomena — he is tempted 
to say, He is the true father of all American theology, and really 
meant all I wish he had said. Because he is really so suggestive 
a thinker, and because of his habit of jotting down his thoughts 
on all subjects as they came to him, Edwards has stated all his 
most important positions in so many slightly different ways 
(just as Kant did in his Critique of Pure Reason), that it is quite 
possible, as in Kant’s case also, honestly to read quite different 
interpretations into him. The thought he calls out in you, you 
can hardly help attributing to him. 

Against these opposite temptations, then, the interpreter of 
Edwards has to guard himself: — against finding him very con- 
sistent, but with next to nothing original in him, and against 
finding him the real author of all the theological innovations 
of New England. Doctor Hodge,+ for example, upon the 
one side, with exceptions that seem to him unimportant, claims 
Edwards as a plain Calvinist of the Westminster type, and 
seems to begrudge him originality even in minor points. And 
though the exceptions, which even he admits, contain a good 
deal more dynamite for the system than he seems aware, it must 
be confessed that he is able to make a very good argument for 
his general position. For it is hardly open to doubt that Ed- 
wards did not regard himself as an innovator in theology, so 
far as his main positions are concerned, as he did in philosophy 





* Rev. Joseph H. Crooker in 7he New England Magazine. New Series, Vol. II, p. 167. 
+ The Princeton Review, October, 1858. 
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and science. He intended to be a strict, consistent Old Calvin- 
ist, and he plainly and repeatedly states that he meant to carry 
men back to Calvinistic positions, all too hastily abandoned.* 
Upon the other side, it can hardly be doubted, much has been 
called Edwardean that is but remotely connected with any main 
contention of Edwards, and yet which might easily have been 
suggested by something in Edwards. One must try, then, to 
do justice to Edwards’ originality, without ingeniously over- 
stating it. 

Edwards is so preéminently a theologian, that, in estimating 
his work, it is plain that attention must be mainly devoted to 
his theology. But at the same time, his handling of theo- 
logical problems is so characteristically psychological and philo- 
sophical, that his main psychological and philosophical positions 
cannot well be ignored; and an estimate of Edwards as psycholo- 
gist and philosopher, moreover, will necessarily involve a sur- 
vey of most of his theological positions. Except so far as the 
philosophical problems run up into theological ones, we are 
mainly shut up to his early Notes on the Mind and Notes on 
Natural Science for the discovery of his distinctively psycho- 
logical and philosophical views. But these early sources may 
be trusted, since it is generally agreed that the philosophical 
views here expressed were essentially maintained by Edwards 
to the end of his life, and Professor Smyth has shown that he 
makes repeated use of his early idealism.+ 

And we may well begin our examination with Edwards’ psy- 
chological positions, both for their own interest and because 
these are continually implied in all the rest of his thinking; 
though it is quite probable that, in part, they were really deter- 
mined by his primary philosophical assumptions. 


I. As a Psychologist. 


And here, as everywhere, one is struck with his acuteness of 
observation and richness of suggestion. Though the early 
“notes ” in this line are almost always brief and scattered, he 
shows plainly that he has put before his mind some of the most 





* Edwards’ Works, Dwight’s edition, Vol. II, pp. 204 if., 280 ff., especially 288 e. g. 
+ Smyth, Jonathan Edwards’ ldealism, American Journal of Theology, October, 1897. 
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fundamental, and some of the slighter and more curious prob- 
lems, and in both he often anticipates modern positions. 

Thus, for example, he sees as clearly as James that the brain 
can be properly called only the dynamic seat of the soul.* He 
recognizes, with Lotze, the “extension of sentience” into in- 
struments, and uses it, as Lotze does, as an argument against 
the omnipresence of the soul in the body.+ He feels strongly 
the “corporeal echo ” of all mental states, and seems almost to - 
anticipate the “law of diffusion” of the modern psychologist. 
Probably he was himself much more sensitive to this corporeal 
echo than most. He shows how strongly he feels, with Bald- 
win and Royce, the force of imitation. He barely suggests 
the question of the subconscious; but, in the modern sense, 
makes no use of it, though it would have helped him at 
important points.| He merely raises the question of two 
sources of motives — the intellectual and emotional — but does 
not answer it; and yet the answer had vital bearings on his dis- 
cussion of the will. He clearly discerns, as Hume did not, the 
necessity of an active relating knowledge.** And in saying so 
emphatically that “the minds of men are not only passive, but 
abundantly active,’ ++ he seems to intend to go further than 
Locke, and so far anticipates Kant in part. Both observations 
involved more for the will than he probably saw. 

He sets himself many curious problems, which show the 
minuteness of his observation. ‘‘ Consider,” he writes, “ of 
what nature is'that inward sensation, that a man has when he 
Almost thinks of a thing.” t{{ He tells why “ we seem to think 
in our heads ” §§ and “ how some men have strong reason, but 
not good judgment.” ||| It is characteristic of him that he sees, 
with Bacon, the strong influence of prejudices, especially the 





* Works, Dwight’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 671, 678, 679. 
+ Op. cit., VoL I, p. 718, pt. 2s. 

t Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 679, note [4]. 

§ Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 667, pt. 46, cf. p. 666, pt. 23. 

| P. 667, pts. 39, 40. 

€ P. 668, pt. 56. 

** Observations Concerning the Scripture Economy of the Trinity, Appendix, p. 76. 
tt Works, Vol. I, p. 682, Cf. 683, [67], and 690 [58]. 
tt P. 666, pt. 24. 

§§ P. 679, [32]. 

Il Pp. 664, pt. 4, and 680 [80]. 
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prejudices of imagination in abstract reasoning.* He raises the 
question of our psychological sense of time; and inquires, in 
what sense our senses deceive us.f It is interesting to see that 
he does not go with Berkeley in his view of the value of uni- 
versals.t 

And he does not shirk the most fundamental problems. He 
has already reached the fateful decision, in line with the com- 
mon psychology of his time, and influenced by similar concep- 
tions of Locke, that the affections or passions are “ only strong 
and lively exercises of the will” ; that “imperate acts of the 
will” are “nothing but the prevailing inclination, concerning 
what should be done that moment.” The problems of free- 
dom, responsibility, and blame already engross him. And his 
suggested solutions are those later used in his great work on 
the will. The blending of sensibility and will affects not only 
his discussion of the freedom of the will, but his treatment of 
benevolence, the atmosphere of many of his theological positions, 
and his whole notion of the esthetic and ethical. An _ illus- 
tration may be found in one of his definitions of conscience, as 
corresponding to “a sense of the general beauty and harmony 
of things.” 

He strongly feels the great importance of the conception of 
worth or value, which he examines under the name of “ excel- 
lency,” and which he makes the subject of the first and longest 
of these early Notes on the Mind. Its discussion leads him into 
some acute esthetic and ethical parallels and distinctions; it 
clearly reflects some of his own religious experiences; || and 
it contains the essence of his later treatise on The Nature of 
True Virtue.{ Edwards seems to me certainly right in his view 
of the first importance of this notion of worth; and if he had only 
carried it a little further, it would have saved him from the sever- 
est strictures that must be passed upon his theology. 

In these later topics the psychological has already passed 
into the philosophical. Let it only be added that, in his auto- 





* Pp. 664, pt. 2; 690 [22]; 703. 

+ Pp. 686 [57], 687 [53]. 

t Pp. 683-685. 

§ Pp. 665, 683, 691-693. 

| Cf. e. g., Observations on the Trinity, Appendix, 92 ff.; Works, Vol.1, pp. 60 ff., 64 ff. 
{ Works, Vol. 1, pp. 693-702. 
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biographical fragments and in his various writings concerning 
the Great Awakening, Edwards offers almost unrivaled mate- 
rial for the present engrossing study of the psychology of reli- 
gion. He combines in rare degree depth of experience and 
personal minute study of very many cases, with keen insight 
and fine balance of judgment. One of the passages, quoted 
from him by Professor James, shows how complete is his mas- 
tery of this field, and richly deserves reproduction for its pres- 
ent suggestiveness.* 

“A scheme of what is necessary, and according to a rule 
already received and established by common opinion, has a 
vast, though to many a very insensible, influence in forming 
men’s notions of the steps and methods of their own experi- 
ences. I know very well what their way is; for I have had 
much opportunity to observe it. Very often, at first, their 
experiences appear like a confused chaos; but then, those 
passages of their experience are picked out, that have most 
of the appearance of such particular steps that are insisted 
on; and these are dwelt upon in the thoughts, and from time to 
time, in the relation they give. Those parts grow and brighten 
in their view ; and others, being neglected, grow more and more 
obscure. What they have experienced is insensibly strained 
to bring all to an exact conformity to the scheme established.” 


II. As a Philosopher. 


The sweep and depth of Edwards’ philosophical insights 
impress one anew, as he attempts to summarize them; and he 
must feel that rather scant justice is done to Edwards in so cava- 
lier a discussion as that of Mr. Sanborn’s The Puritanic Philoso- 
phy and Jonathan Edwards.+ 


1. His Idealism. 


In philosophy, Edwards is a thorough-going theistic idealist, 
with certain peculiar emphases of his own. 

It was hardly possible for so logical and at the same time so 
religious a mind as Edwards’, to face the frank inconsistencies 





* Works, Vol. V, p. 66; James, 7he Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 200. 
+ The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. 18, p. 401. 
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of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, and not be 
stirred to reflection, and to a modification of Locke in a direc- 
tion similar to Berkeley’s. 

As to the long discussed question of Edwards’ dependence 
on Berkeley, it seems to me that the discussion has now reached 
such a point that it can be said somewhat decisively, that there 
is no direct evidence of such dependence, and that the indirect 
evidence is quite inconclusive. The general likenesses of Ed- 
wards’ position to that of Berkeley, I must think, with Professor 
Gardiner, are very natural, and the differences such as to pre- 
clude dependence. And, in any case, Edwards’ position has 
not only resemblances to Berkeley’s first position of phenome- 
nalism, or simple “ immaterialism,” as Fraser calls it, but also 
more than anticipates, in his own way, the philosophical ideal- 
ism of Berkeley’s third position. Edwards’ real independence 
here, therefore, it is hard for me to doubt.* 

Both Berkeley and Edwards evidently built directly on 
Locke’s “ new way of ideas,” with its emphasis upon the passivity 
of the mind and upon the ideas of sensation and imagination. 
Both must have noticed his affirmation that there is direct first- 
hand knowledge only of the mind, and that matter is purely 
passive. Both could hardly help feeling impelled to extend his 
theory of the subjectivity of secondary qualities to all qualities. 
Both must have been impressed, also, with the anomalousness 
of Locke’s idea of substance, as the only complex idea that had 
something real corresponding to it, and with his frank admis- 
sion as well that substance was, for him, “a supposed I-know- 
not-what.” And both drew, therefore, the natural inference, 
that Locke’s view would be made much more simple and con- 
sistent (1) by the rejection of his assumption of the external 
world, as unnecessary if not inconceivable on his principles, 
and (2) by the entire denial of substance in his sense, at least 
for the material world. 

(1) As to the Material World. Edwards argues, just as 
Berkeley does, from the very nature of the qualities of “ things,” 
that “those beings, which have knowledge and consciousness, 





* Cf. Jonathan Edwards. A Retrospect. Edited by H. N. Gardiner, pp.145-149. And 
for the early date and thoroughness of Edwards’ Idealism, see Smyth, Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ Idealism, American Journal of Theology, October, 1897. 
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are the only proper, and real, and substantial beings; inasmuch 
as the being of other things is only by these.” * But I think it 
must be conceded that Edwards is more consistent and thor- 
ough-going in his idealism, than Berkeley in either his earlier 
or later view. 

Edwards indicates by his own italics that he regards the 
sentence which follows, as the most satisfactory statement of 
his idealism, so far as the external world is concerned: “ That . 
which truly is the Substance of all Bodies, is the infinitely exact, 
_and precise, and perfectly stable Idea, in God’s mind, together with 

his stable Will that the same shall gradually be communicated to us, 
and to other minds, according to certain fixed and exact established 
Methods and Laws; or in somewhat different language, the in- 
finitely exact and precise Divine Idea, together with an answerable, 
perfectly exact, precise, and stable Will, with respect to correspond- 
ent communications to Created Minds and effects on their minds.” 

This is not merely Berkeley’s phenomenalism, that the esse 
of things is their percipi, nor merely Augustine’s doctrine of con- 
tinuous creation; + but it is a carefully stated theistic rational 
idealism; and, because frankly theistic, avoids some of the dif- 
ficulties of more widely known idealistic theories. 

It is most notable, too, that this is no passive idealism, to 
which the world is only a conception in the mind of God. It 
combines rather the predominant emphases of both Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. It sees, with Professor Bowne, that “the fun- 
damental reality is not merely mind or understanding; it is also 
will or agent.” And it might almost be paraphrased in Profes- 
sor Bowne’s words, “ The world is essentially a going forth of 
divine causality under the forms of space and time, and in accord- 
ance with a rational plan.” f 

At the same time, since Edwards does not carry out the 
will-side in his metaphysical conception of God, but is plainly 
almost wholly engrossed in the thought-side, his position is 
perhaps even more nearly parallel to that of Professor Royce, 
in his predominantly static rather than dynamic conception of 
the being of God. 


* Works, Vol. I, p. 708, cf. pp. 706-708; pp. 668-669. 
+ Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 724, point 23. 
t Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 342. 
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It is in harmony with this idealism that Edwards defines 
truth as “the consistency and agreement of our ideas with the 
ideas of God.” * This clearly involves a teleological view of 
the essence of things, in line with some of the best of our mod- 
ern thinking.+ 

This statement of Edwards’ idealism involves also the abso- 
lute universality of mechanism, but nevertheless its complete 
subordination to God, quite in the spirit of Lotze;+ and both 
parts of this proposition are definitely insisted upon by Edwards 
in various places.§ He carries so far, indeed, his idea of the 
absolute consistency of the system of things or ideas, that he 
reminds one of Leibnitz’s “ preéstablished harmony,” and of his 
view of each monad as a mirror of the entire universe. And 
in this necessary consistency of the entire system he finds also 
his answer to the question Berkeley found so difficult: “ How 
do those things exist which have an actual existence, but of 
which no created mind is conscious? For instance, the furni- 
ture of this room, when we are absent, and the room is shut up, 
and no created mind perceives it. How do these things exist? 
I answer,” he says, “ there has been in times past such a course 
and succession of existences, that these things must be sup- 
posed to make the series complete, according to Divine appoint- 
ment, of the order of things. And there will be innumerable 
things consequential, which will be out of joint, out of their 
constituted series, without the supposition of these.” { 

How truly he conceives the laws of nature and how strongly 
he feels the subordinance of mechanism in significance, is shown 
in these corollaries from his theory of atoms: “ Hence we see 
what are those, which we call the Laws of Nature, in bodies, 
viz., the stated methods of God’s acting with respect to bodies, 
and the stated conditions of the alteration of the manner of his 
acting.” “ Hence we learn, that there is no such thing as 
Mechanism, if that word is intended to denote that, whereby 
bodies act, each upon the other, purely and properly by them- 





* Op. cit., p. 688 [10]; cf. 684 [47]. 

+ Cf. e. g., Lotze, The Microcosmus, Vol. 1, pp. 386, 388. 

¢ Cf. Lotze, The Microcosmus, p. xvi; Book III, Chap. V.; Book IV, Chap. III, ete. 
§ Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 722, No. 143 p. 730, No. 49; p. 669 [34]; P. 714, Cors. 15, 16. 

| Cf. Op. cit., p. 760, No. 88. 

4 Op. cit., p. 671. 
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selves.” * Edwards forecasts, too, a possible parallelism, like 
Bain’s, between thought and matter; but he sees clearly that 
such a conception cannot change the nature of either thought 
or matter.+ In harmony with his view of the dynamic seat of 
the soul, he adopts distinctly, not only for bodies, but also for 
spirits, and for God, the principle phrased by Lotze: “A thing 
is where it acts.” + 

(2) As to Spirits. And Edwards does not confine his ideal- 
ism to his view of bodies. Of spirits, too, he denies any sub- 
stance in Locke’s sense of the term. In entire agreement with 
Paulsen’s view§ that in the case of the mind “the distinction 
made between a phenomenon and a thing-in-itself has abso- 
lutely no meaning,’ Edwards can say (and this I do not see that 
he anywhere retracts): “A mind or spirit is nothing else but con- 
sciousness, and what is included in it.” | He seems to have 
felt no need of a substantial self, any more than of a substantial 
thing, in this sense. And he definitely asserts that no sub- 
stance can be assigned to the soul, except God. In this, 
he is certainly “ developing,” as Professor Smyth points out, 
“his theistic idealism of matter into a theistic idealism of finite 
mind.” In his Doctrine of Original Sin he even makes personal 
identity depend directly on God. ‘“ Identity of consciousness,” 
he writes, “ depends on a law of nature, and therefore on the 
sovereign will and agency of God. The oneness of all created 
substances is a dependent identity. It is God’s immediate 
power which upholds every created substance in being. Pres- 
ervation is but a continuous creation. Present existence is no 
result of past existence. But in each successive moment is 
witnessed the immediate divine agency.” ** And this is said, 
it should be noted, with reference to the inner life of men. It 
must be confessed, also, that Edwards not infrequently uses 
language, especially in the Dissertation on the End in Creation, 
which is unjustifiably pantheistic, particularly in a discussion 





* Op. cit., p. 714, Cors. 15, 16. 

+ Op. cit., p. 677, [zr]. 

¢ Op. cit., p. 678, [2]; p. 679, [32], [35]. 

§ Jntroduction to Philosophy, p. 366. 

| Op. cit., p. 680, [1]. 

q American Journal of Theology, Oct., 1897, P. 957+ 

** Gathered by Professor Allen (Jonathan Edwards, p. 309) from scattered passages. 
Works, Vol. Il, pp. 551-556. 
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of ends; as when he says of God, “ His existence, being infinite, 
must be equivalent to universal existence.” * And from un- 
published manuscripts, Professor Smyth quotes even stronger 
expressions.f All this Edwards probably means only in a 
strictly metaphysical sense. For he seems still to feel strongly 
the difference between bodies and spirits, and plainly to intend 
to leave real character with men. 

As we have already seen, “beings which have knowledge 
and consciousness ” are “real” for Edwards, by virtue of that 
very fact, as things are not. He could hardly have objected to 
Berkeley’s dictum —their esse is percipere—as containing at 
least a part of the truth. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that any adequate recognition of the reality and significance 
of the personality of men is extremely rare in Edwards, if not 
almost lacking. His blinding vision of the sovereignty of God 
dulls his sight for men. Edwards’ practical denial of all moral 
initiative in men makes it difficult for him to find any special 
significance in man’s personality, except as to his separate con- 
sciousness, and even that sometimes seems to be on the point 
of disappearing. One comes with real surprise, therefore, on a 
passage quoted by Professor Smyth from unpublished manu- 
scripts, in which Edwards develops somewhat incidentally the 
thought that man’s soul is truly the image of the first principle 
of all things,£ and that we may thus argue from man directly to 
God, as “an intelligent willing agent.” He can even say: 
“Many have wrong conceptions of the difference between the 
nature of the deity and created spirits. The difference is no 
contrariety.” One could wish he had himself more often kept 
this sound principle in mind. 

(3) As to God. Nor does Edwards’ idealism stop even with 
man. Edwards attempts an ontological argument for God quite 
in the spirit of Anselm and Descartes, and with hardly more 
conclusive results.§ And he applies his idealism explicitly and 
in detail, also, even to the inner relations of the Godhead. In 
his statement of the Trinity, the Son is expressly affirmed to be 





* Works, Vol. Ill, p. 34. 

t+ American Journal of Theology, Oct., 1897, p. 960. 

t American Journal of Theology, Oct., 1897, p. 958. 

§ American Journal of Theology, Oct., 1897, PP. 953-956. 
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“the Idea of God.” And in the course of his reasoning, he 
says: “ An absolutely perfect idea of a thing is the very thing, 
for it wants nothing that is in the thing; substance or nothing 
else.” * And this shows how real a thing an idea is to Ed- 
wards, and throws some helpful light back on his conception of 
man. 


2. The Transcendency of God. 


The thorough-going nature of Edwards’ theistic idealism has 
a further most interesting and important application, concern- 
ing which we could hardly have been sure, without the extracts 
from Edwards’ manuscripts, published by Professor Smyth as 
late as 1890. He seems almost to rise, as very few theologians 
have done, above the antinomy of the so-called Thomist and 
Scotist positions, which make God, in the realm of the true and 
good, either subordinate to some higher principle, or mere arbi- 
trary will. In spite of his repeated and unfortunate use of the 
word “arbitrary,” these later extracts seem to make it clear 
that he was not far from seeing that the eternal truths them- 
selves are, as Lotze has put it, “real only as the nature and 
eternal habitude ” of the activity of God.t In these recently pub- 
lished extracts, written, Professor Smyth thinks, “in his later 
years, certainly not prior to 1754, and probably a year or two 
afterwards,” Edwards appears to be working his way out into 
a larger conception of the “ arbitrary sovereignty of God,” than 
his earlier works had shown. As against both an exalting of 
the laws of nature above God, and a one-sided emphasis upon 
the immanence of God — to which, certainly, his idealism gave 
a quite sufficient place — Edwards presses his conception of 
God as “arbitrary.” “It is the glory of God,” he says, “ that 
he is an arbitrary Being; that originally he in all things acts, as 
being limited and directed in nothing but his own wisdom, tied 
to no other rules and laws but the directions of his own infinite 
understanding.” + If Edwards had here definitely added to wis- 
dom, love, and so made plain the supremacy of the Ought, he 





* See extracts from manuscripts in Andover Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 296 ff; American 
Journal of Theology, Oct., 1897, PP. 960-962. 

+ The Microcosmus, Vol. I, p. 697. 

t Andover Review, Vol. 13, Pp. 292-295. American Journal of Theology, Oct., 18975 
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would have removed all that is objectionable in his notion of 
the arbitrariness of God, and at the same time kept his own 
valuable and needed insistence upon the transcendence of God, 
and upon the immediate access which God has to us and we to 
him — emphases greatly needed today. 


3. The End of God in Creation. 


And this missing element of the ethical seems, also, best of 
all given in these later extracts in references to the end of God 
in creation. More clearly and certainly than in anything in his 
posthumous and perhaps unfinished Dissertation on this theme, 
he here brings out the thoroughly ethical and unselfish purpose 
of God. 

In the Dissertation, he never quite relieves one of the sense, 
as some one has put it, of “ an infinite and celestial selfishness.” 
Men seem to have no independent value at all. Not only are 
the elect “looked upon as the end of all the rest of creation,” * 
but even the union of the elect with God here seems conceived, 
quite metaphysically,+ in entire harmony with his early notes, 
where it is said that God’s self-love “is the same as a love to 
everything, as they are all communications of himself.” + In 
fact, I do not see how it can be denied that the metaphysical 
and ethical standpoints are confused again and again in the dis- 
sertation;§ although the distinctly ethical argument is not 
wholly wanting. || 

In the earlier of these recently published extracts, it is not only 
still further emphasized in the discussion of the Trinity, that God 
is in his very nature perfect wisdom and perfect love ; but it is also 
more explicitely stated that that glory of God which is the end of 
creation is ethical. Doubtful language still remains at a number 
of points ; the elect, not all men, remain the object of God’s love ; 
and different kinds of arguments are mingled. But Edwards does 
say definitely : “‘ What could move him to will that there should be 
some beings that might know his power and wisdom? It could be 
nothing but his goodness.” ‘‘ God, being omniscient, . . . 








* Works, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

t Op. cit., pp. 26, 30, etc. 

+ Works, Vol. I, p. 701, No. 13. 

§ Cf. e. g., Works, Vol. III, pp. 20, 21, 25) 30) 34 
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cannot will to do anything but what is excellent.” “Now we 
know that the highest sort of manifestations and evidence of love 
is expense for the beloved.” “God does not seek his own glory 
because it makes him the happier to be honored and highly thought 
of, but because he loves to see himself, his own excellences and 
glories appearing in his works.” ‘“ His own glory was the ulti- 
mate end; himself was his end; that is, himself communicated.” 
“What God has in view . . . is not that he may receive - 
but that he may go forth.” 

Later in his ministry, Edwards writes to the same purpose: 
“The diffusing of the sweetness and blessedness of the divine 
nature is God’s glorifying himself, in a Scripture sense, as well as 
his manifesting his perfection to their understandings.” And, in 
one of the latest passages on the end of creation, Edwards makes 
his point very clearly: “ The one last end of all things may be ex- 
pressed thus: It is that the infinite good might be communicated to, 
or rather in, the understanding of the creature, which is God’s 
declarative glory ; and that it might be communicated to the other 
faculty (usually, though not very expressively, called the Will) ,* 
which communication is the making the creature happy in God, as 
a partaker of God’s happiness.” + 

There was no sufficient reason now, why these ends should 
be confined to the elect. It is far more in harmony with Ed- 
wards’ own argument, and alone consistent with a defensible 
view of his theory of virtue, that God should have had all men 
in his mind. 

It should also be noted that nothing in Edwards’ extended 
reasoning on the subject gives any reason for God’s beginning 
the work of creation in time. The reasons urged all hold eter- 
nally of God, and look logically to the doctrine of eternal crea- 
tion. 

It deserves attention, as well, that throughout the disserta- 
tion on the end in creation, Edwards’ language is almost always 
that of “ emanation” rather than creation. And it seems to be 
this very conception that makes him fall back so continually 
from an ethical to a metaphysical view of the relation of God to 





* It is interesting to see that Edwards feels here the difficulty of the common psycho- 
logical classification of his time. 
+ Andover Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 295, 296, 300, 302, 303- 
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men. That he can be satisfied at all, in the discussion of ends, 
with the figures of the fountain and stream, of the tree and its 
fruits, etc.,* as setting forth the relation of God to the spirits of 
men, is quite too clear an indication that the independent signifi- 
cance of the personality of men gets scanty recognition; and 
that, in consequence, creation as distinct from emanation loses 
its meaning. The persistent use of the language of emanation 
is not an accident, and betrays a serious weakness in his con- 
ception of man, as having no real moral initiative. 


4. His Doctrine of the Will. 


We are brought, thus, naturally to Edwards’ doctrine of 
the will. For, in spite of its large use of scripture, the main 
argument of his Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will is plainly 
philosophical. 

I am not able to doubt, in spite of its great influence in his 
own time, its great historical importance, and of the fact that it 
would still be regarded by many determinists as an irrefutable 
and satisfactory presentation of their position, that this most 
famous work of Edwards is not intrinsically his greatest, but 
has been extravagantly over-estimated as an “ iron-linked and 
irrefutable argument.” It was called by Dugald Stewart “a 
work which never was answered and never will be answered.” 
Dwight said of it: “ It stands unmoved and unassailed; and the 
waves of controversy break harmless at its base.” And this 
chorus has gone on, until it has developed into a veritable 
superstition, and men, who d@ not hesitate to criticize vigor- 
ously all of Edwards’ other works, speak but gingerly of this. 
One grows a little impatient with the persistent worship of this 
essay — great as it really is. No small part of its power is due 
to the almost unexampled display of that persistent, tireless, 
pitiless will (of which the essay is so doubtful), in following up 
the arguments, real and supposed, of the Arminian opponent. 
Edwards simply wearies his opponent out with a great and 
mighty weariness, until the poor victim is ready to cry: “ Have 
it your own way; I’m tired.” This minute persistence of Ed- 
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wards arises in part from his habit of constantly recording his 
thoughts upon subjects that interested him, so that he was prac- 
tically sure to have a great store of statements bearing on dif- 
ferent phases of the question and with slight variations in the 
way of putting. There is in reality a large amount of essential 
repetition, that makes anyone slow to undertake a detailed 
answer, but which nevertheless does not add at all to the real 
strength of the argument. 

From the outset, it ought to be said, that it is difficult to see 
how a careful thinker reading the essay today could agree 
wholly with either Edwards or his opponents. Statements 
greatly needed clearing up on both sides, and Edwards’ sharp 
distinctions were most helpful in compelling this. The extent 
of human freedom, too, was often asserted to a degree beyond 
all warrant, psychological or philosophical. And Edwards gave 
a decisive check to such extravagance. 

I can only summarize in briefest form, and so somewhat un- 
graciously, the objections, to which it seems to me the essay is 
liable. First of all, the inquiry is based on a false psychology, 
that identifies feeling and will; and this affects the entire argu- 
ment. Edwards apparently knows no difference between the 
occasional “ heavy-tug of the will’? and an inclination.* His 
whole argument, too, concerning the “ greatest apparent good,” 
or the “strongest motive,” forgets the two standards of judg- 
ment, which we have in reason and in immediate feeling, and 
so turns on an ambiguity.t In the very teeth of his own ideal- 
ism, moreover, he takes his conception of causation from the 
unreal world of the material, rather than from the real world of 
the spirit.t In consequence, he gives a statement to the law of 
causation that involves him necessarily in the infinite regressus, 
which he is so fond of pressing upon his antagonist. And he 
quite gratuitously assumes that that law forbids any real begin- 
nings anywhere, a position vigorously, and it seems to me cor- 
rectly, denied by Kant.|| He has, also, different and incom- 





* Works, Vol. Il, pp. 16, 17, €. g. 

t Op. cit., pp. 19, ff. 

t Op. cit., pp. 2g ff., 34. 

§ Op. cit., p. 86. 
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patible definitions of both willing and choice.* His definition of 
the fundamental term freedom or liberty, too, as “ power that 
anyone has to do as he pleases,” is wholly unsatisfactory. And 
I do not see how one can help agreeing with Hazard, that 
“there is much confusion and sophistry from using the term 
inclination as identical with will, and yet as something which 
goes before and influences the will.” + His use of the distinc- 
tions between natural and moral ability, and physical and moral 
causation, can hardly help striking the modern reader as decid- 
edly sophistical, however fully he recognizes the honesty of 
Edwards’ intention, and the actual influence of the distinctions 
for his own time.t For an ability, “ unused and unusable ” — 
to borrow Professor Walker’s language —is not particularly 
helpful, and where the very question at stake is as to the kind 
of connection, and where Edwards himself seems to admit that 
the connection is practically the same in both the natural and 
mental world,§ a distinction in the terms connected avails noth- 
ing. His thorough-going idealism, again, his supra-lapsarian- 
ism, and his identity-system, coupled with his denial of any real 
moral initiative in men, logically make God the real author of 
sin, in a sense not true even of either Augustine or Calvin. His 
theory also has no real place for the psychological phenomena 
of the feeling of effort and of remorse, or — what is vital for him 
—for the conception of government. His argument for deter- 
minism from the foreknowledge of God, too, gratuitously 
assumes a particular method of God’s foreknowledge.|| And, 
finally, Edwards often gains an easy victory by making his 
opponents assert a.“ perfect indifference” and an absolutely 
empty will at the very moment of a definite choice. 

In spite of the fact, now, that the position Edwards takes in 
his Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, would be probably 
regarded by most theologians today as virtually denying any 
real freedom at all; and in spite of the further fact.that it may be 
said, with Dr. Tarbox, that the main problem in New England 
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theology since Edwards has been “to keep God’s sovereignty 
secure, and at the same time to carve out a larger and freer 
place for man” ;* it curiously remains true that this hard Cal- 
vinistic work, because of its persistent attempted distinctions 
between certainty and natural necessity, between natural and 
moral ability, between physical and moral causation, and be- 
cause of its reiterated impatient insistence, that the view urged 
does give a man all the freedom he can rationally ask, and that © 
he is responsible and blameworthy { — this work, with all its 
real determinism, going, at certain points, beyond either Au- 
gustine or Calvin, really began the movement for a much wider 
recognition of freedom in Calvinistic circles, especially in New 
England. 

The essay has thus a double significance: it is, on the one 
hand, a powerful influence in calling men back to the Calvin- 
istic view; and at the same time, on the other hand, through its 
particular lines of defense, and especially by its insistence on 
the right to use the language of freedom and responsibility, it 
insured an increasing recognition of freedom in theological 
thinking. The use of the language of freedom, with what- 
ever mental reservations, carried its own inevitable results. 
Strangely enough, therefore, the essay becomes a chief factor 
in bringing about a view of man’s freedom, that its author dis- 
tinctly disavowed. 


5. His Conception of Value, and Theory of Virtue. 


Before turning directly to Edwards’ theory of the nature of 
virtue we need to consider in its philosophical bearings his notion 
of worth or value so knit up with it. It is perhaps one of the con- 
sequences of identifying feeling and will, that the term excel- 
lence for Edwards is made to cover both beauty and virtue, and 
the world of both matter and spirit. But this broad application 
of the term does bring him face to face with judgments of value, 
though he nowhere uses the term. He faces esthetic prob- 
lems as really as ethical in these discussions, and it is extremely 
interesting to see how the idea of the beautiful attracts him, 
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and how close the connection between the beautiful and the 
morally good seems to him. And this suggests at once that 
Edwards’ discussion of excellency is singularly similar to much 
in Lotze; perhaps, because it was the esthetic that first attracted 
Lotze to philosophy at all. 

Edwards’ point of view from the start assumes a thorough- 
going optimism, however inconsistent that may seem with his 
view of the non-elect. Existence evidently has intrinsic value 
for Edwards. “ Existence or entity,” he says in so many words, 
“is that, into which all excellency is to be resolved.” There are 
for Edwards, also, as for Leibnitz, degrees of being, and “a 
being,” he says, “is more excellent because he partakes the 
more of being.” * In these sentences excellency seems used 
for value, and existence is itself assumed to be of worth. 

In trying to bring under one definition his conception of 
esthetic and ethical worth, Edwards adopts as “an universal 
definition of excellency ;” “the consent of being to being, or be- 
ing’s consent to entity.” + It is assumed here — with Lotze — 
that “ to be is to be in relations,” and that the beautiful object must 
be conceived as an organism. Indeed, Edwards expressly’ 
says: “In a being that is absolutely without any plurality, there 
cannot be excellency, for there can be no such thing as consent 
or agreement.” ¢ 

The transition to moral beauty is thus put: “As nothing 
else has a proper being but spirits, and as bodies are but the 
shadow of being, therefore the consent of bodies one to another, 
and the harmony that is among them, is but the shadow of excel- 
lency. The highest. excellency, therefore, must be the consent 
of spirits one to another.”§ And this consent for Edwards is . 
simply love: “ Wherefore all virtue,” he says, “which is the, 
excellency of minds, is resolved into love to being.” In this, 
also, consists God’s excellence and perfection. | 

The beautiful and the virtuous, the zesthetic and the ethical, 
are thus woven most closely together, and it is maintained that 
our deep pleasure in external beauty is due to the fact that it 
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suggests the deeper spiritual harmony. “It is pleasant to the 
mind,” Edwards says, “ because it is a shadow of love.” “The 
sweet harmony between the various parts of the universe, is 
only an image of mutual love.” * And he approaches still more 
closely to a suggestion of Lotze in his esthetics, in explaining 
our pleasure in the harmony of musical notes or the “ strokes 
of an acute penman,” by saying: “They would appear like a 
society of so many perceiving beings, sweetly agreeing to- | 
gether.” + 

But we have seen that Edwards has an idea of excellence as 
pertaining to being in itself aside from its beauty or virtue. 
And this point needs careful attention, for this ambiguity of the 
word excellence, as well as Edwards’ failure definitely to dis- 
tinguish between feeling and will, introduces some confusion 
into his theory of virtue, and carries some disastrous theological 
consequences. 

Edwards tries to bring the two conceptions of excellence 
together in this statement: “ Excellency may be distributed into 
greatness and beauty. The former is the degree of being; the 
latter is being’s consent to being.” + This seems to mean that, 
when we are judging of the worth of any being we need to con- 
sider not only its beauty and virtue, but also the intrinsic value 
of its being as such; and the notion of degrees of being is dis- 
tinctly introduced. This notion of degrees of being has been 
called obscure, and its introduction, the bringing in of an un- 
ethical element. Neither charge seems to me quite justified, 
though I think it must be admitted that some confusion is intro- 
duced into Edwards’ theory at just this point. 

As Leibnitz believed in gradations of being which he 
thought could be stated as degrees of consciousness, extend- 
ing from his “sleeping monads” up to the highest existence, 
so Edwards says: “An archangel must be supposed to have more 
existence, and to be every way further removed from nonentity, 
than a worm, or a flea.”§ As applied to personal spirits, this 
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would seem to mean that certain spirits have in their very 
nature richer and more significant personal selves, and in their 
natural powers are able to count more in the system of beings, 
than others. And Edwards’ ethical contention here is, I judge, 
that while we must will the fullest highest good of every sen- 
tient being, we cannot rightly put all existences on a level and 
treat all as of equal importance. We must not put the lower 
animals, for example, on a plane with men; nor—and this 
specially concerns Edwards — must we put men in the place of 
God. And, in general, the less significant beings must yield to 
the more significant, so far as the place to be given them in 
influence and control in the entire system of beings is concerned 
and for the simple reason that the interests of all must be 
guarded, or, in Edwards’ language, “ for the sake of the highest 
good of being in general.” * And I think it cannot be doubted 
that Edwards is right in contending that a true impartial love 
would give the supreme place to God, and so a thorough-going 
morality involve religion; as, on the other hand, a true love for 
God considered as himself a God of love, would necessarily lead 
to impartial love of men, and so religion involve morality.¢ 
Of course, God must see himself as the most significant of all 
personalities — the source of all else, and of perfect wisdom and 
love, and for the very sake of all must make his own wisdom 
and will supreme; he cannot yield his will to any other; in this 
sense, as a wise and loving Father, there can be no self-surren- 
der. And just this same supreme place any other true lover of 
men must give him. 

Edwards’ demand that we regard the “degrees of being,” 
then, is a really ethical demand; though he does make occasion- 
ally a mathematically quantitative use of the principle that is 
unjustifiable ; but the reason which he gives for the demand 
shows that the attitude required is no new ethical attitude, but 
grows inevitably out of a really impartial love — Edwards’ 
“love of benevolence ””— “love for being in general.” Ed- 
wards is misled, here, I think, by his blending of will and affec- 
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tion, and by his thought of the application of the distinction to 
God. For there can be no doubt that a friendship is deeper in 
significance in proportion as the personalities involved are large 
and rich ; but the virtuous attitude of will demanded is not changed 
at all thereby. 

In like manner, Edwards’ “love of complacence” as either 
approval or affection for benevolent beings, introduces no new 
moral attitude. One who feels, himself, the obligation of will- 
ing the good of all must necessarily approve the same attitude 
in others, and he will naturally be drawn out in greater affection 
to such a loving life; but no new moral attitude of will is in any 
way involved. The approval and affection might even exist 
where there was a lack of a true benevolent spirit.* The “ love 
of complacence ” expresses only the natural results in judgment 
and affection of the “ love of benevolence.” And Edwards’ own 
argument strictly considered indicates this, since he keeps show- 
ing that the regard for the degrees of being, and the love of 
complacence necessarily follow from a true love for being in 
general.+ So far, then, the single simple love of benevolence 
must be held to meet the entire moral demand. 

But Edwards seeks to introduce one further element into 
complacence, that has for him important theological bearings, 
in this sentence: “It is impossible that anyone should truly 
relish this beauty, consisting in general benevolence, who has not 
that temper himself.” + This relish as distinct from approval, 
he expressly denies to the “natural conscience.”§ The taste 
for the “primary and essential beauty” of benevolence can 
belong only to the benevolent. But it is equaliy clear that this 
involves no moral attitude beyond or other than the love of 
benevolence. But, if the love of complacence means “ relish” 
or taste for the love of benevolence, in the sense of feeling its 
attractiveness for oneself, that plainly requires experience for 
oneself of such unselfish love. One cannot feel the delight of 
an unselfish love before experience. In this sense, though it 
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involves no other moral attitude than that of benevolence itself, 
it does become a valuable test of having actually entered on the 
life of unselfish love. It indicates that the true life has become 
ajoy. And as such a test of the religious life, I judge, Edwards 
was led greatly to insist upon this “ relish,” or “ taste,” or “ de- 
light,” or “ spiritual sense,” or “ new spiritual taste,” or “ spirit- 
ual conviction,” or “ spiritual appetite,” as he variously calls it. 
The communication of this new spiritual or “ supernatural 
taste” is regarded as the special gift of the grace of God in 
regeneration.* But it should be noticed that Edwards him- 
self regards it as necessarily following from the one single 
obligatory attitude of benevolence or true love, and this love 
itself is the one great all-inclusive gift of God to man in regen- 
eration. + 

The ambiguity of the terms 
lency ” in Edwards’ various uses of them, sufficiently accounts, 
it seems to me, for the apparent contradiction in the bracketed 
passage in the Treatise on Grace, which Professor Allen regards 
as an “ abandonment of the ethical principle laid down in the 
Nature of True Virtue.” The vital part of the passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Of these two, a love of complacence is first, and is the 
foundation of the other; 7. ¢., if by a love of complacence be 
meant a relishing, a sweetness in the qualifications of the be- 
loved, and a being pleased and delighted in his excellency. This 
in the order of nature is before benevolence, because it is the 
foundation and reason of it. A person must first relish that 
wherein the amiableness of nature consists, before he can wish 
well to him on account of that loveliness.”+ Edwards’ own 
language seems to imply that he is aware that he is giving a 
broader meaning to “ complacence ” than is usual for him, and 
with this he seems to combine his broadest use of the word 
“excellency,” making it cover the intrinsic value of being as 
such, as in his early notes. And then it occurs to him, that, 


‘ 


‘complacence” and “ excel- 
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using the terms in these senses, it could be said that the love of 
complacence is the foundation of the love of benevolence, 
instead of vice versa, since “a person must first relish,” as he 
says, “that wherein the amiableness of nature consists, before 
he can wish well to him on acount of that loveliness.” Where 
he seems to me simply to be saying that before one can will the 
good of all, he must know it as good, or must have a sense of 
the intrinsic value of the good of being. In any other sense 
he has abundantly confuted this view in his own previous dis- 
cussion.* . 

It seems plain, then, that Edwards would have had a more 
consistent theory of virtue, if he had held strictly, as his clearest 
sighted successors have done, to the single love of benevolence 
as meeting the entire moral demand. None of the other ele- 
ments he brings in add anything to the strictly moral attitude 
reqiured in the love of benevolence; they are all—the recog- 
nition of the degrees of being, and the love of complacence in 
its various forms — only states of judgment, affection, or feel- 
ing naturally accompanying the truly benevolent attitude of 
will. 

But these elements, considered somehow as something added 
to the love of benevolence, had important theological results. 

The conception of degrees of being, in the first place, taken in 
a quantitative fashion and separately from the strict love of 
benevolence, makes possible all those passages in The End in 
Creation, to which reference has been made, that give so strong 
an impression of “ infinite and celestial selfishness,” and it also 
lends an arbitrary cast to much of the argument for the conten- 
tion that all true virtue roots in love to God. 

The separation of the love of complacence, and the tendency 
to regard it as a higher stage of true love, also work disastrously 
in Edwards’ theology. They make possible an almost com- 
plete dropping out from God’s love for men of the true love of 
benevolence and a substituting for it only a love of complacence 
toward the elect. And so he is unable to recognize any real 
love of God for the world taken distributively ; he can conceive 
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God as utterly withdrawing from men at the Fall; * the end of 
creation becomes merely the elect, and God is not recognized as 
under any obligation to seek men out in their sin. He exalts 
the natural attributes of God above the moral, and so denies 
any real sorrow in God over his lost children.t The whole 
conception of the seeking Father is gone in that large sense 
that strict loyalty either to the revelation in Christ or to his 
own doctrine of benevolence would have made possible. 

And the extraordinary emphasis upon the idea of a super- 
natural spiritual sense or taste directly imparted by God, as a 
part of love, while it contains a great truth and has a legitimate 
and valuable application, tended powerfully with Edwards to 
justify in God anything but a benevolent love toward a great 
majority of men, and made possible his awful sermons on the 
lost. 

The one sole thing needed to set aside all these false theo- 
logical inferences was for Edwards to remain simply and abso- 
lutely loyal to his great principle of benevolence, and that really 
means simply to be loyal to the revelation of God in Christ, as 
Father. 

Philosophical distinctions, that were yet inconsistently 
made, thus carried serious theological consequences with them; 
if, indeed, we are not rather to say, that the acceptance of tra- 
ditional theological doctrines drove him to seek their defense 
through untenable philosophical distinctions. 

Edwards is so peculiarly a philosophical theologian, { that 
the examination of his philosophical views has necessarily car- 
tied with it the consideration of the positions taken in most of 
his theological writings. It should be possible, therefore, to 
present Edwards’ work as a theologian in intelligible summary 
with comparative brevity. 


Ill. As a Theologian. 

1. His Influence upon His Own Time. 

In considering now the final form of Edwards’ theological 
thinking, and especially his influence upon his own time, it needs 
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always to be remembered, that his positions are practically all 
developed against a threatening “Arminianism,” as he called it; 
and almost necessarily, therefore, have certain special emphases 
and lacks due to that antagonism. He makes his position a 
challenge to his time. 

We need, then, to understand as accurately as possible 
just what it is that Edwards is fighting so strenuously, under 
the name of “Arminianism.’ An adequate answer cannot be - 
given in a word, and I cannot do better than to quote at length 
the enlightening paragraph in which Professor ‘Williston 
Walker points out the development and the meaning of the 
movement: “It seems to be the law of the development of 
a declining Calvinism everywhere, whether in Switzerland, 
France, Holland, England, or America, that it passes through 
three or four stages. Beginning with an intense assertion of 
divine sovereignty and human inability, it ascribes all to the 
grace of God, a grace granting common mercies to all men, and 
special salvatory mercy to the elect. This special grace has its 
evident illustrations in struggling spiritual births, lives of high 
consecration, and conscious regeneration. In seasons of in- 
tense spiritual feeling, like the Reformation or the Puritan 
struggle in England, it is easy to ascribe all religious life to the 
special, selective, irresistible, transforming power of God. But, 
in time, the high pressure of the spiritual life of a community 
or of a nation, which has passed through such a crisis-experi- 
ence as had the founders of New England, abates. Men desir- 
ous of serving God do not feel so evidently the conscious work- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, and they ask what they can do, not 
indeed to save themselves, —this second stage of Calvinism 
with no less emphasis than the first asserts that God alone can 
accomplish salvation by special grace, — but what they can do 
to put themselves in a position where God is more likely to save 
them. And the answer from the pulpit and in Christian thought 
is an increased emphasis on the habitual practice of prayer, faith- 
ful attendance at church, and the reading of God’s Word, not 
as of themselves salvatory but as ‘means’ by which a man can 
put himself in a more probable way of salvation. From this the 
path to the third stage is easy; to the belief that religion is a 
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habit of careful attention to the duties of the house of God and 
observance of the precepts of the Gospel in relation to one’s 
neighbors —a habit possible of attainment by all men, and 
justifying the confidence that, though men cannot render an ade- 
quate service to God, yet if each man labors sincerely to do what 
he can under the impulse of the grace that God sends to all men 
God will accept his sincere though imperfect obedience as satis- 
factory. This stage was known in Edwards’ day on both sides 
of the Atlantic as ‘Arminianism,’ and it was accompanied by 
an unstrenuous or negative attitude toward the doctrines which 
the first stage of Calvinism had made chief. New England 
had not gone farther than the third as yet, and was chiefly in 
the second; but an ‘Arminian’ point of view was rapidly spread- 
ing, even among those who would warmly have resented classi- 
fication as “Arminians ’.” * 

Against this threatening “Arminianism,” now, Edwards sets 
himself, with two great contentions, contained essentially in his 
two first published sermons on Man’s Dependence and on 
Spiritual Light. In the first sermon, “ God Glorified in Man’s 
Dependence,” the arbitrary sovereignty of God is tremendously 
emphasized. He asserts such an absolute dependence upon 
God as to leave no place for man’s moral initiative in any 
respect. The sermon is in entire harmony with the statement 
elsewhere made: “An inclination is nothing but God’s influenc- 
ing the soul according to a certain law of nature.”’+ The 
thought of the second sermon is given in its full title: “A Divine 
and Supernatural Light immediately imparted to the Soul, 
shown to be both a-Scriptural and Rational Doctrine,” and its 
thought is fully elaborated in his later Treatise on the Religious 
Affections. ; 

With these two great contentions of absolute divine sover- 
eignty, and the reality of a divine supernatural light, Edwards 
returns to the first splendid stage of Calvinism, and so enters 
upon the great work of his life—the defense of Calvinism 
against “Arminianism,’’ — a defense which is both practical and 
theoretical. 

Practically, he becomes, as Professor Allen says, “ the orig- 
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inator, the director, the champion” * of the Great Awaken- 
ing. Theoretically, he becomes the greatest theologian of the 
revived Calvinism. As such his major premise is, as we have 
seen, always the absolute sovereignty of God and man’s com- 
plete dependence upon him. Everything is denied forthwith 
that seems in anyway to contradict or lessen this arbitrary 
divine will; though the large meaning that Edwards increas- 
ingly gives to arbitrary, and his inclusion of feeling under will,. 
are not to be forgotten. He even carries his Calvinism beyond 
Augustine and Calvin to the “ consistent ” denial of any power 
of contrary choice even in Adam. His insistence upon a “ su- 
pernatural light ” only carries out his assertion of man’s com- 
plete dependence upon God; for man is lost in absolutely hope- 
less depravity without God. 

But Edwards feels strongly, moreover, as he writes to Mr. 
Erskine,+ that “the thing which mainly prevents” “ thorough 
conviction and humiliation” “is men’s excusing themselves 
with their own inability.” He sets himself, therefore, to re- 
move all excuses, and to make the claim of religion rational, 
through his insistence on men’s natural ability and real respon- 
sibility. He even attempts, through his peculiar doctrine of 
personal identity, to make each individual a real partaker in the 
sin of Adam, and so directly accountable for it.t It is in these 
various attempts to bring home the sense of responsibility to 
men that Edwards rather unconsciously introduces a “ modi- 
fied ” Calvinism. 

From all this followed as a matter of course his demand for 
conversion as a qualification for church-membership, and that 
the Church be independent of the State. 

His doctrine of virtue — deeply significant as it is —is not 
organically connected with most of his defense of old Calvinism, 
except through its inconsistencies. The one place in which it 
comes out most strongly is in his profound discussion of God's 
End in Creation. 

All these positions, then, belong undoubtedly to Edwards’ 
intended influence upon his own time: (1) a “consistent” old 
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Calvinism, with its emphasis upon God’s sovereignty, and man’s 
dependence, the absolute need of a divine supernatural light, 
entrance into the Church only through conversion, and the 
independence of the Church with reference to the State; (2) a 
“ modified ” Calvinism, through the insistence upon the respon- 
sibility of men, and the doctrine of benevolence. 

His unintended influence upon his own time, as well as upon 
later times, includes especially, on the one hand, the strength- 
ening of the position of the Baptists, since he could not logically 
keep infant baptism in any other sense than consecration with- 
out giving a much larger recognition to the place of Christian 
nurture than he was prepared to give; on the other hand, 
greatly enlarging the opportunity of the Episcopalians, who 
could give membership in the Church to all baptized children.* 


2. His Influence upon Later Times. 


In trying to summarize Edwards’ influence upon later times, 
we may profitably note first those doctrines of his that seem to 
have been clearly repudiated, and then the results that may be 
regarded as following logically from his thinking, whether in- 
tended or unintended. 

(1) Doctrines clearly Repudiated. Among the doctrines of 
Edwards now generally repudiated by his natural successors 
may be counted, I suppose, his denial of power of choice to the 
contrary in Adam, his peculiar doctrine of personal identity, 
his distinction between the elect and non-elect, his view of God’s 
attitude toward the lost, his pure determinism, and such exclu- 
sive emphasis upon the arbitrary sovereignty of God. 

The latter doctrines have been generally felt virtually to 
deny any real personality in men, and consequently to take from 
God any true reverence for the person as such, and so to allow 
no logical place for any genuine ethical life in man. At the 
same time they have been held to rob God of his greatest 
glory of a sovereign, unselfish, impartial, reverent, and suffer- 
ing love. All these doctrines are repudiated in the name of the 
exaltation of the ethical, of the supremacy of the Ought, of 
Edwards’ own epoch-making doctrine of benevolence, or, in one 
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word, in the name of the Father. We shall not return to them. 
(And it goes without saying that we can no longer use Scripture 
as Edwards used it.) 

Historically, of course, it is easy to justify much that we now 
criticise, and to see that in our criticism we owe much to Ed- 
wards himself; and many inconsistent qualifications are to be 
made. We may thus well remember such considerations as 
these: Edwards feels crushingly the awful sin of men; he is not 
without glimpses, as we have seen, of the glory of the human 
spirit; he is hindered in his recognition of the ethical by his 
opposition to the Arminian view; it is easy to overlook the 
modifications of his view of the divine arbitrariness; his psy- 
chology especially expdses him to serious misunderstanding; 
some of the harshest elements in him are exactly those in which 
he is least original and most reflects traditional views. And 
it should be fully recognized that, although the ethical in man 
has no logical place in his theological system, the lack is partly 
met by the fact that he meant to give it some place through 
certain distinctions in terms, by his theory of the nature of 
virtue, by his earnest and increasing recognition of the ethical 
test of the religious life, as well as by his perception of the fact 
that we cannot infallibly trace the workings of God’s spirit in 
the minds of men,* and especially by his own splendid character, 
and by the frequently tremendous ethical emphasis in his preach- 
ing. All this is to be freely said to Edwards’ honor. Never- 
theless, as views to be held today, the doctrines now under 
review are clearly and rightly set aside. 

(2) Intended Later Results. When one tries to bring to- 
gether the more general later results of Edwards’ thinking, one 
cannot fail to see that the later times have not been able to 
escape his strong influence in directions both favorable and un- 
favorable. 

For certain divisions of Christendom in America he seems to 
have done permanently what he did so largely for his own time 
and section. His great doctrine of spiritual light, his own mys- 
tical experiences, his emphasis upon conversion, his defense of 
the revival, and his rightful recognition of feeling in religion, 
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all combined to make religion for him real and personal. And 
this is the first necessity. Edwards believes in a living God in 
living relation to living men. Religion is for him first of all 
an undoubted reality. He is a seer and a prophet of the spirit- 
ual life, as in real and vital relation to a personal God. And no 
single man, probably, in the history of America, has done more 
to keep religion such a reality for succeeding generations. 

In the second place, religion is for Edwards not less rational 
than it is real. Almost every page of his writing is proof that 
he dares think, and think daringly. It is characteristic of him 
that he should say in answer to protests against going beyond 
the statements of Scripture: “ If they call that which necessarily 
results from the putting of reason and scripture together, 
though it has not been said in Scripture, in express words, I 
say if they call this not said in the Scriptures, I am not afraid to 
say twenty things about the Trinity which the Scripture never 
said.” * His confident appeal to the reason is the more strik- 
ing because in other respects he has none too high a view of 
man. Even in those doctrines we set aside as irrational, it is 
to be noted, he does not accept them as irrational mysteries, 
but believes he can defend them on rational grounds. More- 
over, with all the intensity of the religious experience which he 
knew in himself and in his gifted wife, he sets aside decisively 
what he calls the “false notion of communion with God, as 
though it were carried on by sudden impulses and impressions ” ; 
he proposes to bring all ecstasies to a rational and ethical test; 
he insists that “holy affections are not heat without light, but 
invariably arise from some information conveyed to the under- 
standing.” He points out how false experiences and affections 
arise. He contends that gracious affections are attended by a 
rational as well as spiritual conviction. And his final general 
view of the phenomena of the Great Awakening is on the whole 
singularly sane and just. 

And I have already indicated that in intention, at least, and 
in practical emphasis, religion was to Edwards as ethical as it 
was real and rational. Nothing in our modern thinking at this 
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point goes beyond Edwards’ splendid knitting up of the ethical 
and religious in his Treatise on the Nature of Virtue, in his Chris- 
tian Love, and in his Treatise on Religious Affections. This 
rational and ethical emphasis of Edwards has counted undoubt- 
edly in later religious life and thought, and he has much still to 
teach us, especially in the judgment of the phenomena of the 
religious life, through his: long and careful and invaluable 
studies of the Great Awakening. i 

With this broad and strong conviction that religion is real, 
rational, and ethical, are closely connected certain other vital 
emphases. Edwards’ unfailing insistence upon dependence on 
God, and his development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
especially in setting aside every mechanical and impersonal 
view of grace, and in maintaining that the supreme supernatural 
gifts are not the miraculous but the spiritual gifts — all cul- 
minating in the one great ethical gift of love* — these are teach- 
ings still all too little heeded; for no age can finally get on with 
either a man-made or a magical religion. In all this Edwards 
has as real a message for our times as for his own. 

Edwards’ influence was also strongly felt upon Congrega- 
tional churches for all the time since, not only in doing away 
with the half-way covenant, and the dependence of the Church 
on the State, but also, through his Qualifications for Full Com- 
munion, in banishing the sacramental tendency.+ 

Side by side with these wholesome trends in Edwards’ think- 
ing, and connected in part with his ways of stating the same 
great doctrines, there were other trends that must be regarded 
as unfavorable in their later influence. Thus, it can hardly be 
doubted, in the first place, that Edwards obscured quite beyond 
excuse the methods of Christian nurture and training. In spite 
of various wise qualifications in his different studies of the Great 
Awakening, he is hardly able to recognize that there are two 
quite distinct ways in which any great value may come to differ- 
ent temperaments. He can hardly conceive a gradual growth 
into the full Christian life. 

It is even more clear that his influence has tended to promote 
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a quite excessive introspection, and a consequent baleful sub- 
jectivity in the religious life. Very few apparently recognize 
even yet how narrowly and how definitely confined the office 
of introspection in religion really is, and how supreme is the 
need of giving the great objective forces their opportunity with 
us. On both these accounts Edwards’ influence has tended to 
keep multitudes of godly men and-women out of all possible 
assurance and joy in their Christian life, and that dire work is 
still going forward. 

In all these respects Edwards has influenced unfavorably 
the work of later revivals and revivalists, and too often his own 
careful cautions as to such work have gone all unheeded. 

Edwards is also peculiarly liable to the charge of what Pflei- 
’ and this in spite of his 


‘ 


derer calls “ abstract supernaturalism,’ 
eminently sane and spiritual view of supernatural gifts. He, 
too, evidently rejects again and again the appeal to the con- 
sciousness and to the natural conscience of men. In spite of 
an emphasis, in his idealism, upon the immanence of God that 
is almost pantheistic, he commonly seems to know no way of 
connecting the human and divine in the work of redemption 
except by absolute miracle.* He becomes almost anti-Protest- 
ant in his perfectly sharp distinction between common and 
special grace. Men cannot do anything and must not be 
allowed to do anything in conversion, else glory is taken from 
God. If, now, Edwards had recognized man as a real creation 
rather than an “emanation” ; if he had so gotten some sense 
of the reality of man’s personality in a genuine consciousness 
and moral initiative-of its own; if, thus, he had been able to see 
a true ethical possibility in man, and the supreme necessity of 
some genuine reverence on the part of God for man’s personal- 
ity and freedom if God himself were to retain his true glory; 
if, finally, he had really believed that God is always the Father 
everywhere seeking his children, —then he must have seen 
that the revelation of God in all his activity is all of a piece, and 
that for the very sake of the highest results in men God will 
choose commonly to work gradually and in the background of 
men’s lives. But, instead, the shadow of Edwards’ “ abstract 
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supernaturalism ” still lies upon us. One feels here, as in much 
else in Edwards, that his difficulty comes from having taken 
too a priori a basis for his theology. The sovereignty upon 
which he builds is hardly the sovereignty of a concrete living 
God, still less that of a Father. 

(3) Unintended Later Results. Besides these influences, 
favorable and unfavorable, already considered, that may be 
regarded as so knit up with Edwards’ chief contentions as to be 
truly intended, one must recognize equally important unin- 
tended later results of Edwards’ thinking. Indeed, it might per- 
chaps be said that in his influence upon later times, Edwards has 
counted almost more in unintended ways than in the lines of his 
immediate intention. 

Among the results to be recognized as favorable here, must 
be put, first of all, his influence in bringing into Calvinistic cir- 
cles a recognition of real freedom in men. With this perhaps 
should be coupled the influence, in directions he could not have 
anticipated, of his persistent appeal to reason in theology. An- 
other influence of the very first importance is the trend, felt 
steadily and increasingly since Edwards’ doctrine of benevo- 
lence, to make love the central principle in theology. His very 
inconsistencies, too, have contributed to the breadth and sanity 
of his influence. And the rigor of his logic, on the other hand, 
has often done valuable service in bringing out the full conse- 
quences of a view held by him, and so leading to its prompter 
and more certain repudiation. 

It is also true that he has at several points thrown out inci- 
dental hints that are at least suggestive, and have sometimes 
actually proved very fruitful in the thought of others. This has 
been true as to the atonement, as to revelation regarded as 
light, as to the person of Christ, as to justification by faith, and 
as to the Trinity. 

On the unfavorable side, Edwards certainly did not intend to 
stay the hands of irreligious fatalists, nor to extend the excesses 
and abuses of the Great Awakening, and still less to break down 
faith in God and in men. And yet he can hardly be acquitted 
from any of these charges. It is not an accident that, as Du- 
gald Stewart has pointed out,* his argument concerning the will 
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agrees almost verbatim with the three main points in which the 
free-thinker Collins sets forth his position. His relative defense 
of the physical manifestations in the Great Awakening wrought 
long-continuing mischief, and seemed to indicate that he did 
not quite see how fundamental self-control is in the moral and 
spiritual life. Indeed, his view of inspiration remains compara- 
tively mechanical and heathen, in harmony with his belief in the 
passivity of man. And one is saddened to think of the later 
influence of his Enfield sermon, Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God, and other similar sermons, by which alone many 
seem to know Edwards, and the memory of which has tended 
either quite to obscure his nobler work, or to drive out of men’s 
minds all conception of God as Father. And it must be owned 
that he totally lacks Christ’s wonderful faith in men. The sim- 
ple facts about the sin of men are sufficiently terrible. He does 
no good service for religion who paints them blacker than they 
are, and makes men cynics as to themselves and their fellows. 
When one has made all possible qualifications, then it is still a 
bitter, bitter heritage which comes down to us from Edwards’ 
Doctrine of Original Sin and his imprecatory sermons. 

And yet it is this same man who has probably done more 
than any other to make possible the philosophical defense of 
love as the central principle of theology; it is this man who 
writes so tenderly of the excellency of Christ; it is this man 
who not only traces with consummate skill the beautiful mani- 
festations of the spirit of grace, but shows them in rare degree 
in his personal relations with men; it is this man to whom in 
many lines all theological thinking in America owes a debt un- 
surpassed — it is this man, who was born a mystical ethical 
Calvinist, great in his inconsistencies, supreme in his achieve- 
ment among American theologians. 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Book eviews. 


Sir Robert Anderson is again to the front with a polemic against 
biblical criticism, this time under the title The Bible and Modern Criticism. 
Bishop Moule writes the preface, in which, as gently as possible, he reminds 
us that he does not agree with all that Sir Robert has written, though he 
is at one with the spirit of the book. Well, we cannot go as far as the 
good bishop in the way of approval, for, like his previous book, “ Daniel in 
the Critics’ Den,” this one betrays a violence of temper, and a pharisaical 
attitude that reveal anything but the calm, judicial spirit to which the 
author, as a lawyer, lays claim. It is no fair discussion of modern criti- 
cism that we get here, but a gross misrepresentation, both of critical 
processes and of the large majority of modern scholars. What can we 
think of the judgment of a man who tells us to always assume that the 
Authorized Version is right as over against the Revised Version, ‘‘as in 
the majority of cases it is so” (p. 270)? The truth is that the author is 
writing of things of which he seems to know very little, and while we may 
admire his reverence for Christian truth as he sees it, and honor him for 
his bold defense of what he believes to be true, we cannot say that his book 
is a trustworthy guide to anyone on the very important subjects with which 
it deals. (Revell, pp. xvi, 282. $1.50 net.) E. E. N. 


The recent work of John Edgar McFadyen, Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church, deserves a more extended notice than we can 
give it. It is just the book for which we have been hoping for a long time. 
Many attempts have been made to set before the interested laity the essen- 
tial character of the modern criticism of the Old Testament, but in nearly 
every case the attempt has been a failure, either because of a lack of appre- 
ciation of the position and inevitable prejudices of the laity, or from serious 
defects in style, or method, or both. But here is a work, which is at once 
serious, sympathetic and devout, written in a pleasing, conventional style, 
attractive in method, helpful in its spirit, scholarly and able in character, 
by one who knows his subject and understands his audience. And it 
seeks to tell the great multitude who want and have a right to know just 
what Old Testament criticism is. It is a book to be grateful for. We 
have enjoyed every word of it and wish it the widest circulation. With a 
few such books in their hands it ought not to be very long before all who 
love and reverence the Old Testament may be able to understand each 
other, and once more work and toil together harmoniously for the precious 
truth revealed therein. Let everyone who desires to inform himsglf of what 
earnest, honest, reverent criticism of the Old Testament may be read this 
book. He will be the wiser and better man for it. (Scribner, pp. xi, 376. 
$1.50 net.) E. E. N. 
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On January 13, 1902, Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, the noted Assyriologist, 
delivered a lecture in Berlin in the presence of the German emperor, to 
which he gave the striking title Babel und Bibel, and in which he set forth, 
in a sketchy, popular way, some of the results of Assyriological discovery, 
especially as illustrating or explaining the Old Testament, not hesitating 
to express the opinion that much that is in the Old Testament is simply 
old Babylonian paganism, even the name Yahweh being of Babylonian 
origin. Naturally, this lecture raised a storm in Germany, and numerous 
replies were immediately forthcoming from many of the most noted Euro- 
pean scholars. A second lecture, also before the emperor, followed on 
January 12th of this year, in which Delitzsch not only reiterated his former 
expressions, but added statements even more extreme, practically claiming 
that in many respects the old Babylonian religion and ethics were superior 
to those of the Old Testament. These two lectures, with some additional 
matter, are now before us in English dress, under the title: Babel and 
Bible. Two Lectures on the Significance of Assyriological Research for 
Religion: embodying also the most important Criticisms and the Author’s 
replies. We do not propose to contribute anything to the debate which is 
progressing merrily. We desire simply to caution any reader against 
supposing that all “the most important criticisms” are embodied in this 
small book. We have no hesitation in affirming that the progress of the 
debate has shown that Delitzsch was exceedingly rash and even incorrect 
in some of his most important statements. As far as the main substance 
of his contention is concerned many students of the Old Testament have 
long ago acknowledged the presence of a large foreign element in the 
forms of Israel’s thinking, without thereby being blind to the priceless 
treasures contained in the Old Testament. Delitzsch seems, unfortunately, 
not to appreciate the unique element in the Old Testament. The bibli- 
ography of the discussion printed on pages 117-119 might easily be en- 
larged to include twice as many titles. The atmosphere is still too thick 
to see what the final result will be. (Open Court Publishing -Co., p. iv, 
167. 75 cts.) E. E. N. 


Many of the questions so frequently asked in Christian circles as to 
current Jewish practices have received a popular and at the same time 
competent answer in the little work by W. Rosenau, entitled Jewish Cere- 
monial Institutions and Customs. Modern Jewish practice in the syna- 
gogue, the services on the Sabbath and feast days, the religious customs 
in the home life, Jewish laws of marriage and divorce, all are set forth 
clearly and quite fully. The book is weakest on the critical and historical 
side, few explanations being given of the origin of the many divergencies 
in modern Jewish practice from the Old Testament standard. ‘The illus- 
trations are well executed and of real service to the reader. Appended is a 
catalogue of the Sonneborn collection of Jewish ceremonial objects in Johns 
Hopkins University. (The Friedenwald Co., Baltimore, pp. 187. $1.50.) 

E. E. N. 


One of the Bible Class Primers, edited by Principal Salmond of Aber- 
deen, is one by Dr. John Robson on Jeremiah the Prophet. It is excellent, 
being everywhere clear, to the point, and free from all waste. It is a suc- 
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cinct disposition of the events of Jeremiah’s life in due order, with con- 
tinual marginal references to chapter and verse of the prophecy. Nothing 
better need be sought for by any honest seeker for an aid to this study. 
And this study is replete with high and lasting values. (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. 115. 20 cts. net.) c. Ss. B. 


Until within a very few years there was no trustworthy sketch of 
Arabic literature in a western language. Each student for himself had 
to pursue laborious researches in the catalogues, always more or less in- 
accurate and inadequate, of the great MS. collections. With these the 
beginner and the non-Arabist could, naturally, do nothing. Now, sud- 
denly, all that is changed and popular introductions fairly jostle one 
another. The Muslim East, it is true, is becoming prominent and interest- 
ing to the masses; and with this demand has come a supply. But that 
supply would have been sadly deficient in detail and accuracy had it not 
been for the patient labors of Brockelmann, who, in his “ Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur” (1898-1902) has sifted, digested, and classified 
the data of the catalogues into a most curious but highly useful farrago, 
bibliographical, historical, biographical. Building on his work — no history 
in any true sense —other less industrious scholars of a lighter pen are 
beginning to send out their popular sketches. Among them an honorable 
place will be taken by Prof. Cl. Huart’s Littérature Arabe, which appeared 
in 1902, published by Armand Colin, Paris, and has now assumed an 
English garb in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ Short Histories of the Literatures 
of the World.” If it cannot claim the high rank reached by some other 
volumes in this series, it is undoubtedly a careful and suggestive piece of 
work and forms a very tolerable introduction for the beginner. Unfor- 
tunately the spell of Brockelmann has been over heavy upon M. Huart, 
and his book is too much a mass of isolated details to be read continuously 
with pleasure or even profit. The great movements of thought and the 
thread of their development are not brought out with sufficient clear- 
ness. Half of the authors here detailed could have been left unmentioned 
with advantage to every one. The picture would have been clarified, room 
would have been found for breadth of treatment, and the student of de- 
tails could always have gone to Brockelmann. Of the English translation 
it is hard to say much, good or bad. It displays a fair knowledge of 
French, carelessness as to nicety in the turning of phrases and no special 
knowledge of the specific subject. Whoever can, will assuredly use the 
French original. (Appleton, pp. viii, 478. $1.25.) D. B. M. 


Dr. Broadus’ Harmony of the Gospels has become too well known since 
its appearance ten years ago as one of the best English harmonies to need 
any special commendation. Its use of the Revised Version and, more par- 
ticularly, its departure from the rigid chronological division of the ministry 
of Jesus according to Passovers, were noveworthy improvements. Now, 
after the lamented author’s death, a seventh edition is published, with a 
number of minor but valuable additions by Dr. Broadus’ former colleague, 
Dr. A. T. Robertson. The additional matter is contained in several ap-: 
pendices and consists of Dr. Broadus’ Analysis of the Gospels, of lists 
of Miracles and Parables, of Old Testament quotations, of important un- 
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canonical sayings, and of the principal Harmonies from Tatian down to 
date. The body of the Harmony remains as Dr. Broadus left it. (Arm- 
strong, pp. xvii, 290. $1.50.) E. E. N. 


There is the hopefulness and even exuberance of youth in the Rev. 
L. D. Osborn’s Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. These are not, 
however, objectionable qualities in the treatment of such a theme. Our 
author starts out to clear the ground in a way that suggests extreme 
radicalism. He exalts the modern spirit of inquiry, finds little to commend 
in the historic development of Christianity, and assures us that the day 
for the restatement of the Gospel has surely dawned. But Dr. Osborn’s 
radicalism is more apparent than real. Some things which he seems to 
discard in the earlier portion of his work he recovers after a while and 
adopts as essential elements of the Gospel. The book is divided into two 
parts, the recovery of the Gospel, and the restatement of it. It is necessary, 
of course, for Dr. Osborn to tell us when and how the Gospel was lost. 
This occurred in the early centuries and was due to the ecclesiastical and 
theological transformations which then took place. The historical recovery 
began with the Reformation, but was soon eclipsed by the post-Reforma- 
tion dogmatics. A new effort to recover the Gospel began with the ap- 
pearance of the works of Strauss, Baur, and Vatke. Historical, critical 
research has restored to us the New Testament, and it is upon this that 
the restatement of the Gospel must be based. Our author’s attitude toward 
the Gospel narratives is quite conservative, and he assumes “that the 
unadulterated Gospel of Jesus gives the final religious reality.’ More- 
over, Jesus Christ is the God-man and His person is the central constitu- 
ent of his Gospel. Dr. Osborn reiterates that religion and theology are 
not the same. And he seems at first to discard the latter, but we soon 
find him trying to build up a theology for both himself and his readers. 
He disclaims finality for his “restatement,” and yet he is sure that the 
essential elements are there. Of this we are in the main likewise convinced, 
but would remark that they have never been absent from any of the great 
systems of theology. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 253. $1.50.) 

E. K. M. 


We must confess to a certain disappointment in reading such a book 
as Dr. Flournoy’s New Light on the New Testament, notwithstanding the 
commendatory introduction by Dr. B. B. Warfield. The purpose of the 
work is distinctly apologetic, to give an account of certain interesting dis- 
coveries which favorably affect the evidence as to the time when some of 
the New Testament books were written. These discoveries are, chiefly, 
the recovery of the Diatessaron of Tatian, as affecting the question of the 
circulation and use by Justin Martyr of the Four Gospels, c. 150 A. D., the 
Lewis Palimpsest of the Gospels in Syriac, and the recovery of two texts 
of the Apology of Aristides. Prefixed to the account of these “ new lights ” 
is a discussion of the positions taken by negative criticism a score or more 
years ago. Now it is undoubtedly true, as Dr. Flournoy says, that all of 
these discoveries (and he could have added many more) have been favorable 
to the conservative position. The Tiibingen criticism and its immediate 
offshoots can never be repeated. But is it altogether fair to overlook the 
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fact that so far as the Gospels and much of the history of the Apostolic 
Church is concerned there is a “ period of silence,” amounting to anywhere 
from fifty to one hundred years, which it is the duty of criticism to seek 
to illumine to the best of its ability, and in regard to the reconstruction of 
which much liberty of opinion must be allowed? After 125-150 A. D., the 
student of early Church history may be said to have a tolerably clear field, 
but what of the events between the resurrection and c. 125 A. D.? How, 
after all, did the Gospels come to be written? How was that material col- 
lected and preserved before written down as we have it in the four? Here 
much variety of opinion may be in order and, where external evidence is 
wanting, internal evidence (i. ¢., criticism) must be resorted to. To all 
this Dr. Flournoy appears to be indifferent and he seems to imagine that 
now there is no more room for negative criticism. It is strange, then, 
that men like Schmiedel, Von Soden, H. J. Holtzmann, and many others, 
who know all the facts Dr. Flournoy has cited, nevertheless are just as 
far as ever from considering the Gospels strictly historical. We do not 
agree with their arguments, but we do not like to read a book that purports 
to tell the true state of affairs today and yet is entirely silent as to where 


the real point at issue lies. (The Westminster Press, pp. vi, 193. 75 cts.) 
E. E. N. 


A vindication of the apostolic authorship of the Symbol of the Apostles 
on the lines of Catholic tradition is Dr. Alexander MacDonald’s description 
of his own work. And little more need be said concerning the book before 
us. Our author first seeks to prove that the Discipline of the Secret was 
instituted by Christ and maintained by the Apostles and their successors 
throughout the first three centuries, and he then maintains that this Dis- 
ciplina Arcani included the Symbol of the Apostles, as well as “the words 
that make up what is now known as the “ form” of the several Sacraments 
and the Eucharistic service.” He jeers at Protestant scholars for failing 
to find sure evidence of the Discipline of the Secret in the New Testament 
and Apostolic Fathers. Having demonstrated his two theses, Dr. Mac- 
Donald easily establishes his final contention, that the Apostles coined 
the Symbol and commanded their successors not to commit it to writing, 
but to transmit it orally as a secret of the holy faith. (Christian Press 
Association, New York, pp. 377. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


It is no unworthy addition to the valuable Kerr Lectures that we getiin 
The Sacraments in the New Testament, by Rev. John C. Lambert. As a 
study in New Testament theology it is a model of candid exegesis, sound 
judgment, and cautious reserve. Mr. Lambert concludes that Christian 
Baptism is to be carefully distinguished from that instituted by John the 
Baptist and practiced by his successors; “that it was the rite of initiation 
into the community of Christ’s disciples; that it was regarded as the figure 
of the cleansing of the soul and as a means of a subjective assurance of 
the forgiving grace of God in Christ.” Its authority is due to its appoint- 
ment by Jesus Himself. But there is no support for “the idea that in bap- 
tism itself there adheres some mysterious and magical efficacy.” Neither 
the Apostles nor the primitive Church regarded it as “the primary moment 
of salvation,” or as “an essential channel for the conveyance of the divine 
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grace.” Mr. Lambert has mastered the literature on this subject, so much 
discussed of late in England, and has made an extremely able presentation, 
avoiding the extravagances of both the high-church and Baptist views. 
The same ability is displayed in the discussion of the Lord’s Supper. In 
view of the recent severe criticism by German scholars of the New Testa- 
ment passages dealing with the Lord’s Supper, Mr. Lambert’s lectures are 
very timely and satisfying. We do not know where to point one to a more 
satisfactory statement of the New Testament position and estimate of the 
value of its evidence. Especially to be commended is the able discussion 
of Paul’s views of the Supper. We do not wish to praise any book ex- 
travagantly, but we must say that here is a work of especial merit. If 
every young minister should read this book his ideas on the sacraments 
would be certainly clarified, and his convictions probably deepened. 
(Scribner, pp. xx, 430. $3.50 net.) E. E. N. 


The Teachings of the Lord Jesus, by Prof. W. S. Bean, is designed 
apparently for Sunday-school work. It gathers together in seven chapters 
just about such words of Christ and comments by the author as would 
easiest occur to the mind, when in a free, earnest, quiet mood. It may 
suggest to pastors how they could lay out a course of lessons themselves. 
But in itself there is evident little of force or excuse for being. (Presby- 
terian Board of Pub., pp. 105. 40 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


In The Theology of Christ’s Teaching we have the class lectures of Dr. 
J. M. King, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. The work rests 
obviously on a good basis of careful exposition. The author has made 
earnest study of the Gospels; and he has given here an honest résumé of 
his own studied conclusions. In so far the volume is very welcome, both 
for its contents and its illustration of a good example. The material is 
not marked by compactness. The author took ample room and time to say 
his say. It is not specially original, in the main. Its excellence is that it 
is so largely truly Biblical. The rubrics, however, are mainly the familiar 
terms, and the views are quite closely the views of the Reformed symbols. 
Some parts betray that the writer has not gone deeply and freely into the 
Gospel material. His views in such portions but poorly evince such long 
fellowship with Christ’s very being and burden as effect a vital regenera- 
tion of one’s thinking. _ Such are the studies upon Forgiveness, Justification, 
Life, Humility, and Prayer. In none of these deep themes are the real 
deeps of the Lord’s thought fathomed or suggested. And this is to say that 
the book is a waymark, soon to be passed and left. To write upon Christ’s 
teaching entails a mighty cost of work. It means a type of scholarship 
that is none too common. The Man of Nazareth is still beyond the reach 
of most. There is need of far deeper intimacy, insight, docility, and de- 
cision. Various views have some measure of some of these primary traits. 
But someone must have a full measure of them all, or the teachings of 
Jesus will still be covered with a veil. Suggestion of better things appear 
in the treatment of Miracles and Faith. Dr. Orr of Glasgow writes an 
introduction. (Revell, pp. xxiv, 484. $2.50.) Sek 


Another Reply to Harnack is at hand, and it comes, this time, from the 
pen of Professor Cremer of Greifswald, having been translated from the 
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German by the late Dr. Bernhard Pick. It consists of lectures delivered 
in the summer of 1901 before the students of all the faculties in the 
University. The “Reply” does not follow closely the course of Professor 
Harnack’s argument, but is rather an exposition of our author’s con- 
ception of the person, work, and message of Jesus Christ, and the rela- 
tion of these to the Christian faith. “We battle,’ says Dr. Crémer, 
“for the person and importance of Jesus Christ Himself. It is the 
battle of one religion with another religion.” The one regards Christ as a 
natural phenomenon of history, appearing in the normal course of things, 
only that he surpasses all other men in power and has put his gifts and 
knowledge of God into such relations with motives and objects that he 
alone solves the mysteries of our life and makes known a blessed goal. The 
other regards Christ as an entirely unique appearance in history, as a man, 
indeed, like ourselves, and completely identified with our race, but as also 
the Son of God, who for our sakes Lecame man, that by His life and teach- 
ing, His death and resurrection, He might redeem us from sin, and make us 
joint heirs with Himself in the kingdom of His Father. Having thus 
clearly defined the point at issue our author passes to an exposition of the 
apostolic message as embodied in the epistles of St. Paul and other New 
Testament documents. He then reverts to an examination of the Synoptic 
and Johannean accounts of the life and teaching of Christ, declaring that 
they are not seriously discrepant, nor out of harmony with the apostolic 
message. Two chapters are now given to critical questions, and one to 
faith and history. Dr. Cremer then takes up the problem of the person of 
Christ, and goes on to sketch the appearance and reception of Jesus in 
Israel, His miracle-ministry, work, suffering and death, resurrection and 
ascension. In all this our author is endeavoring to prove that Christ is 
made known to us in the New Testament, not as the subject, but the object 
of our religion. “ Christianity is not the religion which Jesus Himself has 
taught, believed, practiced; but is the religion which consists of a personal 
relation of the believer to Jesus, communion with Jesus, and as with Him 
so also communion with the Father. Not a Christianity of Christ, but 
a Christhood of Christ is what the New Testament gives us” (p. 252). 
In the final chapter of the work Dr. Cremer summarizes the discussion 
by giving his judgment as to what is the essence of Christianity. The 
whole book is a reiteration of evangelical orthodoxy; it contains nothing 
new, and yet it makes clear the wide departure of the Ritschlian school 
from historical Christianity. (Funk & Wagnalls, p. 268. $1.00 net.) 
E, K. M. 


Professor Orr of Glasgow has gathered up in a recent volume — Ritsclh- 
lianism; Expository and Critical Essays —the contributions which he has 
made during the past ten years to “The Thinker,” “ Expository Times,” 
“British Weekly,” “ Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” and “ Princeton 
Review.” These essays form a connected discussion on Ritschlianism, and 
are well worth preserving in the more permanent and accessible form of a 
book. With few exceptions, the essays are all well known, and the stand- 
point of the critic is likewise perfectly well established. Such critiques on 
the prevailing theology of the times are well worth keeping before the 
public mind. The permanent in Ritschlianism will finally be discovered, 
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and the transient will fall away. Dr. Orr has done good service in these 
essays in pointing out certain defects in the dominant theological move- 
ment of Germany, defects which have not been perceived by many English 
and American adherents of the school. We welcome this volume, and are 
confident that it will have a permanent place in the criticism of Ritsch- 
lianism. (Armstrong, pp. 283. $1.75.) E. K. M. 


One of the most interesting discoveries of recent years was that by 
Ludwig Borchardt on February 1, 1902, at Abusier, Egypt, of an ancient 
papyrus roll containing the larger portion of the famous, but hitherto lost, 
ode of the Greek poet Timotheus, entitled The Persians. The roll had been 
deposited in the mummy case of one who seems to have been a Greek 
soldier, possibly before Alexander’s day. The roll is thus one of the oldest 
extant and can lay claim to the honor of being the most ancient Greek book 
known. In several respects this little papyrus roll of about 7 X 43 inches 
contributes most important information. Of the poet Timotheus (447-357 
B. C.) and his contribution to the development of the form of lyric poetry 
called the Nomos, of which this is the only extant specimen of any length, 
we now know sufficient to make a new chapter in the history of poetry. 
As a specimen of early preuncial script this papyrus is invaluable. The 
fragment is edited with full annotations, a restored text, two columns in 
photographic facsimile, and a learned discussion of the literary and his- 
torical questions involved, by Professor U. von Wilamowitz-MOllendorf, 
under the title Timotheus, die Perser. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, m. 3.50, with a 
companion, Licht ausdnecke, full size, m. 12. Licht ausdnecke separate, 
mk. 9.) E. E. N. 


W. H. Hutton, the Bampton Lecturer for 1903, took for his subject 
The Influence of Christianity upon National Character illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. This is a careful study of the 
men who made England a Christian nation and who have been, since the 
conversion of the nation, the ideals of the people. After an introduction 
showing the influence of the national saints in Spain, France, Germany, and 
Italy, a study is made of the influence of the men who shaped the early 
Christian life of the English people. Then, in a striking chapter, it is 
shown how “English Christianity grew up under the shadow of the 
throne.” An estimate-is given of the influence of Oswald, Edmund, and, 
greatest of them all, of Alfred, in placing before the nation a high ideal of 
Christian kingship. The work of Aiden and Cuthbert in their difficult 
missionary journeys is set forth in such a way that the reader is reminded 
of the glowing words in which Green, in his “History of the English 
People,” treats the same subject. Not that there is any imitation, but both 
men alike have a clear vision of the greatness of the men and of their work, 
and tell the story with historical accuracy and glowing enthusiasm. It 
does not claim to be a contribution to our knowledge of the men who made 
England a Christian nation, but it brings out the importance of their 
work in a way that is inspiring as well as interesting. (Dutton, pp. 385. 
$4.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Charles A. Dinsmore’s “ Teachings 
of Dante” will welcome his second volume, entitled Aids to the Study of 
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Dante. This book provides a considerable amount of collateral reading 
which is of great value, and, indeed, indispensable for a proper under- 
standing of the great poet. The collection contains some of the earlier 
lives of Dante, notably Boccaccio’s narrative, and what concerns the poet 
still more intimately, in the matter of original documents, the letter to 
Can Grande, which is the longest and most interesting of Dante’s letters, 
These older productions do much toward supplying the color and atmos- 
phere of the age in which Dante lived. There are also a variety of papers 
included for purposes of information, bearing on the political, literary, and 
religious conditions of the time, and on other matters of similar import. 
Selections from the best interpretations of Dante are also provided. The 
authorities are all of the first order, and include Scartazzini, Comparetti, 
Gaspary, Dean Church, Lowell, and Professor Norton. Mr. Dinsmore 
contributes two papers of some length on “ Lyrical Poetry before the Time 
of Dante,” and a study of “The Paradiso.” Several tables and diagrams 
accompany the text, and no less interesting are the portraits of Dante, the 
frontispiece being a copy of the one pronounced by a commission of the 
Italian government to be the most authentic likeness of the poet extant. 
The book will be particularly appreciated by those to whom large Dante 
collections are inaccessible. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xiv, 435. $1.50 net.) 
S$. Te 


The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists is the third of the series of volumes 
in which E. Belfort Bax deals with the social life of Germany during the 
Reformation. This side of Reformation history has not received sufficient 
attention by English writers, so that this series will be a welcome addition 
to the literature of the subject. Without such a work it is impossible to 
understand the religious side of the Anabaptist movement. Bax writes as 
a socialist with strong sympathies for the Anabaptists and the others who 
were groping blindly toward the realization of a better social and religious 
ideal. The author does not attempt to cover up or justify the revolting 
excesses of some of the fanatics. A careful study is made of the relation 
between these movements and the later Baptist and Quaker sects. The 
book brings out clearly what the fate of the Reformation would have been 
if the movement from bondage to freedom had been in the hands of some 
weaker man than Martin Luther. (Macmillan, pp. 407. $2.00.) c. M.G. 


The writings of Robert Louis Stevenson are of no small value to teachers 
and preachers of theology. It is well, now and then, to take one’s formu- 
lated beliefs out into the open. The region where Stevenson moved is a 
region of skies and seas and lands, and to gaze with him on “the beauty 
and the terror of the world” is to expose oneself to stirring and beneficent 
influences. Mr. Kelman, in his Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, offers an 
interpretation of that much beloved author, which has the distinction of 
being worthy of its theme. To be sure, Stevenson would protest against 
the rather solemn extraction of philosophy and religion out of his lighter 
rhymes and playful correspondence (he was not one to take himself too 
seriously), but for all that this book is the most successful handling of 
the obvious yet strangely elusive secret of his victorious life that has thus 
far appeared. Stevenson dealt directly with life itself; hence his inter- 
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preters have something more to do than present a tabulated statement of 
his religious faith. They must penetrate to the source that produced that 
faith. “To believe in immortality is one thing, but it is first needful to 
believe in life,’ says Stevenson, in his “ Memories and Portraits,” and Mr. 
Kelman quotes this passage and many others to direct purpose, in setting 
forth the man’s power of dealing at first hand and at close hand with the 
immediate issue of asserting himself as a living soul. It is shown in these 
pages that the keynote of Stevenson’s career lay in a fearless obedience 
to his divinely implanted instincts, under “a high and solemn sense of 
the great Taskmaster’s eye.” The chapters on the gift of vision and the 
instinct of travel show how inevitably must religious faith follow the 
exercise of these intuitive faculties, as Stevenson exercised them with his 
tenacious insistence. Then comes in logical sequence a consideration of 
Stevenson’s wonderful sympathy and appreciation, and his conception of 
ideal character in terms of manliness and health. On page 252 the writer 
refers to Professor James’ new theory of the emotions. If it is true, as 
the eminent psychologist claims, that bodily action precedes emotion, 
instead of following it, then Stevenson presents to our age one of the pro- 
foundest and most needful truths concerning human conduct in these 
mortal scenes. It “means that a darkened life may often be recalled to a 
sense of the brightness of the world by a determined effort . . . and 
our world will eventually respond to our determined policy of taking it as 
if it were brighter than for the time it appears. . . . This is another 
phase of that victory of faith which overcomes the world.” The point of 
particular interest in the closing chapter is the thoroughly sane treatment 
of the question of Stevenson’s influence as the unrivaled favorite among the 
writers of our time. The danger accompanying a teaching that bids the 
world be gay is, of course, the danger of laxity, but with Stevenson as a 
guide there are many safeguards. He was keen to the “terror” as well 
as to the “ beauty” of the world. He was awake to the repulsiveness and 
horror of sin, and, while he reveled in the gifts of God, the sombre con- 
sciousness of the great tragedy of human iniquity is almost never absent. 
Much of Stevenson’s own spirit of joyful work and unfailing conscien- 
tiousness has entered into the making of this book. The writer speaks 
with well-earned and well-exercised authority throughout. (Revell, pp. 
302. $1.50 net.) S.0e E. 


A warm, appreciative, though, possibly, somewhat too effusive, bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Francis E. Clark is that by W. Knight Chaplin of 
the British Christian Endeavor Union. Dr. Clark’s many friends will 
begrudge him none of the words of praise accorded him here, and those 
who desire to know something of the career and character of the founder 
of the world-endeavor movement now know where to get the information. 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, pp. 115. 50 cts.) E. E. N. 


We would call attention to three books which present three very dif- 
ferent phases of religious life in multiplex India. The first is Buddhist 
India, by Dr. Rhys Davids. The name of its distinguished author is suffi- 
cient warrant for the thoroughness and value of the work. By thorough- 
ness we do not mean completeness, for the author himself feels that he has 
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only begun a work which others should carry on. He makes the sturdy 
effort to feel through what he believes the fog of Brahmin misconception 
and misrepresentation to the real state of things during the first centuries 
after the planting of Buddhism. This study brings him into sharp con- 
flict with many views of Indian religious history that are generally thought 
to be firmly established, and his polemic is frank and vigorous, and it may 
be added, refreshing. The work is of immense interest, is fully illustrated 
by half-tone reproductions and a map. It doubtless marks the beginning 
of what it is to be hoped may he a new line of investigation into the 
materials for the history of India. (Putnam, pp. xvi, 332. $1.35 net.) 

The second book is a new edition of Rev. Wilbur B. Stover’s book, 
India a Problem. This is not the work of a historical investigator into 
India’s past, but of a missionary to India’s present. It purposes by means 
of a description of conditions in the country, and of various missionary 
agencies at work, and by the appeal to the eye of a multitude of cuts, to 
make very vivid the need of India and the present efforts to meet it. In 
this the book is admirably successful. (Brethren Pub. House, pp. 344. $1.25.) 

The third consists of memorials of the life of Mrs. Jennie Fuller, col- 
lected by Helen S. Dyer, and bears the title A Life for God in India. Mrs, 
Fuller was a Christian mystic, a missionary of the Christian Alliance, a 
woman of prayer and power, who wrought in her own way mightily for 
India both on the field and at home. (Revell, pp. 190. $1.00 net.) 


The Immortality of Animals, and the Relation of Man as Guardian, 
from a Biblical and Philosophical Hypothesis. Such is the title of a book 
of which its author, E. D. Buckner, M.D., says in the preface: “So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, in this country and in Europe, this is the only 
work ever published which treats of the immortality of animals from a 
Biblical and philosophical hypothesis, or from the standpoint of revealed 
and natural theology.” We believe Dr. Buckner is right. It is extremely 
unlikely that there exists another work in which crudity and kindness, 
grotesque logic and just humaneness, antiquated religious premises and 
modern scientific conclusions are so strangely blended. Animals often 
suffer cruelly at the hands of man and it is fortunate that they have their 
ardent champions. Dr. Buckner is certainly a lover of animals. (Jacobs 
& Co., pp. 291. $1.25.) AEG 


Dr. Levi Gilbert has admirably summarized his book, entitled Side- 
lights on Immortality, when he says: “This present writing presents, in 
the main, the side-lights of immortality, arguments and suggestions which 
support the great demonstration made by Christ’s resurrection, and show 
that in the postulate of another and higher life after death, the loftiest 
reason responds to the deepest faith.” The book is not a closely reasoned 
argument, but presents, in a way that will be generally helpful, the con- 
siderations that bring assurance and strength to the faith in the life to 
come. It is noteworthy what a large place the appeal to the poets — those 
dogmatic seers of great verities —has in the volume. On no theme is such 
an appeal more fitting. (Revell, pp. 233. $1.00.) A. EG 


All who knew him seem to have felt the rare charm of personality that 
exhaled from the character of the eminent scientist and exponent of evo- 
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lution who from its beginning had brought honor to the University of 
California. One does not wonder at it as he reads the Autobiography of 
Joseph LeConte, edited by William Dallam Armes. There is a freshness, 
a sweetness, a vigor about the whole work that is singularly interesting and 
peculiarly personal. A man of science by heredity, free from financial hin- 
drances, he moved on in his appointed way from the plantation in Georgia, 
where he was born, to the Pacific slope, where he passed away. Through- 
out there is reflected the character of a pure, simple-minded, courageous, 
modest gentleman. And it is all interesting, whether it tells of the family 
life of the lad left motherless at the age of three, or describes the dangers 
during Sherman’s march to the sea, or sketches the travels through the 
rough Northwest, or catalogues his scientific achievements. It is all in- 
teresting and all wholesome. It is good to have such a record of such a 
life. (Appleton, pp. xvii, 337. $1.25 net.) A. L. G. 


It is always a satisfaction to take up a book with a good table of con- 
tents, and when it also has a satisfactory index the reader feels doubly 
blessed. He can not only read, but can know beforehand what he is going 
to read about, and can find again what he has once read. These are the 
first excellences with which Professor Royce’s Outlines of Psychology 
impresses one. As one gets into the body of the work he is struck by the 
absence of that atmosphere of a supercilious pedantry that too often en- 
virons the productions of the ardent disciples of “the new psychology.” 
It is a relief not to be summoned to worship at the shrine of some Baal 
of an electric clock, or to bow before some Dagon of a dissected brain. 
This does not mean that the air is that of the old psychology. It is as 
far as possible from that. Even the old terminology is abandoned. But 
one observes that the new terms are not simply new labels on old bottles, 
but a significant appellation for a different psychological elixir. The sub- 
title of the book characterises it as “an elementary treatise with some 
practical applications.” It is elementary in the sense of being readily ap- 
prehensible and not trying to cover an impossible territory. Still its analy- 
sis and its justification of the positions taken are profound and original, 
and its practical applications seem really to apply. It is altogether readable 
for the pleasure of reading it, and it is delightfully stimulating in the 
residuum it leaves. It belongs to the Teachers’ Professional Library 
Series, edited by President Butler of Columbia University. (Macmillan, 
Pp. XXvili, 392. $1.25 net.) A. L. G. 


Mr. Arthur Stone Dewing, in his Introduction to Modern Philosophy, 
has written a really serviceable book. It is precisely what its title sug- 
gests —a book to begin with. It is not, as “introductions ” frequently are, 
a discussion of fundamental problems which can be understood only at the 
close of a considerable course of study. It would serve well, not simply 
as introductory to the study of modern philosophy, but as a beginner’s 
book in philosophy. Any intelligent study of philosophy needs an historic 
background. But most histories of philosophy are either too full or too 
aridly meagre. Moreover, the majority of readers will take up the study 
of ancient philosophy with slight interest unless already possessed of a 
fair knowledge of modern tendencies of thought. The author begins his 
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work by devoting about thirty pages to a very clear and succinct statement 
of the meaning, scope, and problems of philosophy, and then after a few 
words respecting Greek, Hindoo, and medizval philosophy begins his 
presentation of modern philosophy with Nicholas von Cues and ends it 
with Schopenhauer. He then devotes the last chapter to recent tendencies 
in philosophy, occupied in part with the presentation of the views of par- 
ticular men, and in part with the evaluation of certain “significant ten- 
dencies” of thought. The aim throughout has been to be clear and un- 
technical in style, so far as is compatible with reasonable regard for pre- 
cision. The chief views of the philosophers treated are in the main clearly 
presented, and their place in the general evolution of philosophy well in- 
dicated. Supplemented by lectures it would serve well as a text-book; and 
it would do admirably, when accompanied by well directed readings in 
authors referred to, for a home study club in philosophy. (Lippincott, 
pp. 346. $2.00.) As EG 


Another volume appears from Dr. Weidner, this also “based on Luth- 
ardt,” entitled Theology; or, the Doctrine of God. Like his other publica- 
tions, this is a volume of “outline notes, in a condensed form, presenting 
a full discussion, in all their bearings, of all the subjects treated.” The 
statements are extremely brief, subdivided and analyzed and classified to 
the last degree, with well-packed paragraphs of bibliography tucked in 
everywhere. It can easily be helpful to a student seeking, as an entrance 
into'the study, to find what separate discussions are involved, and what has 
ever been thought. (Revell, N. Y., pp. 143. 75 cts.) CG. S.-B: 


Here is a significant book, God and the Individual, by T. B. Strong, 
D.D., dean of Christ Church, Oxford, author of the Bampton Lectures 
of 1895, “ Christian Ethics.” The present volume is built from four short 
addresses occasioned by the Fulham Conference of 1902, on Confession and 
Absolution. It seeks to throw light upon the fundamental need of com- 
panionship and ritual in a full and healthy religious life. Its emphasis 
is upon the unity of believers in life and worship. It deplores the havoc 
of exclusive respect for individualism in religion. Its contention is that 
material vehicles not merely symbolize but convey spiritual effects. It 
seeks to ground the debate upon abiding principles. The little volume 
includes very interesting, straightforward, and appreciative handling of 
both sides of the debate. It looks into the O. T. point of view, the Gospel 
view, Paul’s view, current Greek psychology, the bearings upon psychology 
of the Christological and Trinitarian debates, the philosophy and politics 
of the middle ages, and Luther’s influence. It is a volume to be grateful 
for. It teaches, it steadies, it broadens, it suggests. The preface contains, 
naturally, a telling criticism of “ James’ Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” (Longmans, pp. xxiii, 112. 90 cts. net.) CS 


In a volume entitled Divinity and Man, a certain W. K. Roberts an- 
nounces that “ Deity is an all-pervading, coextensive presence that is inter- 
blended with, and inclusive of, the illimitable universe”; that “suns and 
planets and all finite beings are vehicles through and by which the different 
phases of Deity disclose and serve their purposes”; that the interstellar 
spaces compose a central realm where a great interstellar heart operates 
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as the fountain source of creation; that a stratum of etherealized elements, 
environing the material world, affords a temporary abiding place for dis- 
embodied souls; that hosts of ego-entities are projected from the regions 
of stellar space into the atmosphere of earth; that after a due career upon 
earth the soul returns by gradations of experience through the various 
stellar spaces to the ultimate heaven; and adds thereto most wholesome 
counsel touching becoming behavior, while on earth. To this is appended 
an allegory showing how certain visitors from the celestial sphere came to 
earthly realms and rehearsed the evolution of earthly being through all 
its ages, including the study of modern social problems. This allegory 
then passes to astral realms, where representatives of the great world re- 
ligions join in argument. To this is added a series of homilies from the 
star spirits. All of which is a tedious jumble of such incongruities as have 
knocked their heads together within the cranium of the author in Hankow, 
China. (Putnam, revised edition, pp. 330. $1.75.) c. Ss. B. 


In these days of social unrest any light on the social or economic 
teachings of Jesus is welcome. One share of this large topic is discussed 
in The Teaching of Jesus concerning Wealth, by Gerald D. Heuver. As 
Jesus was not a social agitator or a new economist, and as all His teach- 
ings concerning wealth were merely incidental, it might seem a difficult 
matter to write a book on such a theme. But Mr. Heuver has accomplished 
this, and his book shows that the subject is an important one and that 
Jesus’ ideas concerning wealth were positive and significant. After a 
review of the social conditions in Palestine in Jesus’ day, which were in 
sad need of improvement, the author sums up Jesus’ teachings under four 
heads: the economic teachings of His life; His positive teaching con- 
cerning possession of property; concerning the worship of Mammon; and 
as to the accumulation and use of riches. The conclusion reached is that 
Jesus was progressively conservative, much interested in the economic 
condition of people, desiring to see them improved, and planning to bring 
this about in the future by purely moral agencies and, in particular, through 
His church. Therefore, on the church Jesus lays the responsibility for the 
improvement of economic conditions. The book shows little originality 
and, in places, might well be revised after more thorough study of the 
elements of the problem.’ It altogether fails to suggest any effective method 
of adjusting modern economic conditions, so complex and intricate, to the 
teachings of Jesus. Still we may say that Mr. Heuver has made a real, 
though somewhat crude, contribution to the literature in English on this 
important theme and his book is worth reading. Unfortunately, there 
are many evidences of careless proofreading. (Revell, pp. 208. $1.00 net.) 

E. E. N. 


Mr. Jacob Riis has a gospel for our times which he is preaching with 
all the force of his splendid personality, backed by an experience of all 
he says, which, together, carry conviction wherever he goes and wherever 
his books are read. His special field of social investigation is the tenement 
house. Nearly all his books draw their material from this field, and from 
Pictures of social life coincident. He has always been speaking of the 
telation of home life to this problem, but hitherto he has spoken of it 
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incidentally among other data of attack upon this source of social evil. 
The book before us repeats much that he has said elsewhere, but its dis- 
tinctive value and freshness lies in the fact that he has picked out this 
one feature for special emphasis: The Peril and Preservation of the Home. 
He arrays previous facts and new miaterial in an impassioned plea for the 
home, as endangered by modern housing in great cities. While his chief 
interest is to rouse the public conscience to the awful suffering and in- 
cident destruction of the home in the congested portion of New York, yet 
he carries his argument further and takes into consideration other perils 
of our home life. The book is not an elaborate treatise upon the home, 
as the title at first leads us to suppose. His point of view is persistently 
that of the tenement, and yet he says things of the utmost moment inci- 
dentally, and often with the greater force, regarding our American home 
life in general. The book tells again the story of the battle with the 
slums, but it tells it with the home in mind. None of his works show the 
passion of his great heart as this one does. Other books state facts with 
telling force, but this book takes facts and uses them with eloquent force, 
inspired by what he considers the central indictment against much city 
life: the peril of the home. But the book discloses far more than the 
cry of an arraigner of society. The book is full of an optimistic spirit. 
He shows the past, he points out the victories of the present, and he shows 
what the reawakened conscience of the church and the community is bound 
to do, under the inspiration of Christ. The book is made up of lectures 
he gave before the Episcopal Divinity School at Philadelphia. Those 
who have heard Mr. Riis speak realize the difference between his spoken 
and written style. His books are even better than his presence, for we 
feel the throb of his personality and yet appreciate the charm of his Eng- 
lish, as we do not in his spoken word. His English style would be re- 
markable even in one born to the mother tongue. In our view this is the 
best and the most distinctive of his books. (George W. Jacobs & Co., 
pp. 190. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
The Laborer and the Capitalist, by Freeman Otis Willey, is a presenta- 
tion of the industrial problem from the standpoint of the capitalist. It is 
a book to be read by those who are liable to be influenced by the incendiary 
speeches of labor agitators. It shows that a man may be rich and honest. 
It brings out the savings to society through combination of capital and how, 
by becoming stockholders, the laborers may become their own employers. 
The style is simple and straightforward, and the arguments are easily 
followed. While in the main the book is a good one and will serve a 
useful purpose, it has serious defects. It is not an impartial study of the 
problem, but rather a plea for the rich. To make his case as strong as 
possible, several facts are ignored or slighted. For example, no distinction 
is made between market price and monopoly price. In his discussion of the 
increase in land values the statements about the unearned increment do 
not bring out the whole truth. In the study of corporations the supposition 
is that they are honestly managed and that stock watering is very rare. 
Occasionally his illustrations are not well calculated to establish the point 
he wishes to make. He says, in speaking of the Standard Oil Company: 
“A great many more people of small means are interested in it now than 
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could be possible if it were in the hands of private firms, because there 
are now four thousand stockholders, hence the profits are more widely 
distributed than if we paid to private firms.” He has apparently never 
heard of Mr. Rockefeller. In another place he speaks of the man who, 
by the labor of a thousand employees, appropriates mineral wealth to his 
own use, as one who “earns” a million dollars. It is a book which may 
be read with profit, but should be read with caution. (The National Eco- 
nomic League, pp. 311. $1.00.) Cc. M. G. 


Eight sermons, preached by Dr. Warfield in the chapel of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, have been published in a volume called The Power 
of God unto Salvation, They embody the earnest message of a thoughtful, 
believing man. They are clearly the professor’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion of great problems, which, in one form or another, are being pon- 
dered soberly by many men. They set Christ on high as light and help; 
they do special honor to the Holy Spirit; they are keyed first and last to 
man’s sore need; they set Paul in high honor; and they show pointedly 
the disparity of a false religion and the true. Specially skillful and power- 
ful are the sermons on James 4° and Acts 17%. (Presbyterian Board of 
Pub., pp. 254. 75 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


Professor M. S. Terry aspires, in The Mediation of Jesus Christ, to ex- 
hibit the doctrine of the Atonement in close keeping with Biblical ideas 
and forms of statement. The volume presents in separate chapters the 
teachings of the Levitical ritual, the Prophets and Psalms, the Synoptics, 
the Fourth Gospel, the Johannine Epistles, Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
adding a chapter on the work of the Holy Spirit, following throughout in 
a familiar way the familiar round of passages and discussions. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. 208. 75 cts.) Ci Row 


In Studies for Personal Workers Mr. Howard Agnew Johnston has 
put forth a small manual, including studies on twenty subjects, designed 
for a course of twenty weeks, one sub-topic for each day of the week. 
The studies are very brief, covering each only one page. The design of 
these studies is to furnish suggestions on various aspects of a subject 
every day, to be considered in the class once a week. 

The plan is excellent, but the data are necessarily so meagre that much 
would depend upon the class leader and the discussion in the weekly 
meeting. But the table of contents is suggestive of much helpful work, 
and any book of this sort is very much needed, not only by Y. M. C. A.’s, 
for whom the work is prepared, but for personal workers in the church. 
It is a surprise to anyone looking for such books to discover how few there 
are. We welcome this book, therefore, and commend its spirit and method. 
Among some of the topics covered are Men’s Personal Needs, Equipment 
for Personal Work, Hesitation to Attempt Work, The True Spirit of the 
Christian Worker, Christ Winning Individuals, The Apostles Winning 
Individuals, Ways of Personal Work, The People We Meet, Using the 
Bible with Men, Intellectual Questions, Notable Personal Workers. 

It would have been a great help if a bibilography of such books could 
have been published in this volume, both for the guidance of the members 
of such classes and for the general public. Some books of this nature, 
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published by the Y. M. C. A. Committee, are appended as advertisement, 
but the list should be enlarged for the best good of this manual itself. (In- 
ternational Committee Y. M. C. A., pp. 161. 40 cts.) A. R. M. 


To those who have use for collections of stories as helps in the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel message, we presume that Soul-winning Stories, by Louis 
Albert Banks, will prove a welcome book. A redeeming feature of this 
collection is that the stories it contains are all taken from Dr. Banks’s 
own experience, not from his scrap-book. As Dr. Banks is a good story- 
teller and a successful pastor, we are sure that this little book may be of 
good service. (Am. Tract Society, pp. 223. $1.00.) E. E. Nu 


We may well be grateful that Bishop Hall (of Vermont) was moved 
to deliver as the Paddock Lectures for 1903 at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York city the series now published under the title The 
Use of Holy Scripture in the Public Worship of the Church. They per- 
tain particularly to the use of the Bible as prescribed in the Episcopal 
Church, and so might be supposed to have but slight value to those out- 
side that church; but they also include discussions of many questions that 
are important to all ministers in practical service. The lectures consider, 
first, the fact that the liturgical use of Scriptures was brought over into 
Christianity from the Jewish Church, and so includes both Testaments, as 
complementary parts of one great Scriptural system; second, the use of 
Scripture in the communion service, regarded, of course, as the crowning 
liturgical function for Christians; third, the gradual development of the 
daily service, as exemplified by the Roman Breviary and the English Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, with their attempt to utilize almost the whole 
Bible; fourth, the use of the Psalter in canticles and responsive readings; 
fifth, the use of the Old Testament —treated specially because of the un- 
easiness about it that has arisen in minds not versed in critical methods; 
and sixth, various hints as to practical points. A series of seven appendices, 
giving lists of lessons, etc., and two indexes, one of authors and subjects, 
the other of Scripture passages cited, complete the volume. The foot- 
notes supply some references to the literature of the subject. 

It is impossible as well as needless here to present any summary of 
Dr. Hall’s views. The book is a work of research and thoughtfulness. 
It masses together much useful information under a plan that has breadth 
and freshness. Its spirit is deeply reverent and its intuition earnest. 
Though designed as a commentary upon a prescribed system of usages 
and fully loyal to that as a whole, it does not hesitate to make reasonable 
criticisms and proper amendments. The problem that seems to be upper- 
most in the author’s mind is how to harmonize the traditional attitude 
toward the Bible with some of the newer critical results. To this he re- 
turns again and again, sometimes with and sometimes without sympathy 
with views now widely accepted. The purpose in all such references is 
that of a solicitous pastoral guide, rather than of an independent scholar. 

If one comes to the book seeking a profound handling of the broader 
liturgical problems connected with the use of Scripture, he will be disap- 
pointed. The book is practical, not scientific, in aim. For ourselves, we 
think that it would have been more intensely practical —certainly more 
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widely so—if back of it had been evident a deeper analysis of the philo- 
sophical and the historical questions that all liturgical use of the Bible 
must call into view. (Longmans, pp. xii, 203. $1.40 net.) W. S. P. 


If one wishes a brief, simple, and well-mannered effort to fix worship 
upon a basis of ritual, he may have a fair illustration in Sacrificial Wor- 
ship, by the late Wm. J. Gold, S.T.D., of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. It consists of three lectures, showing the elements of worship in all 
Biblical sacrifice, viz.: self-surrender, thanksgiving, and expiation; show- 
ing that all is embodied in the sacrament of the Eucharist; and that this 
sacrament, with its essential physical aspects, is, as such, essential to man 
in his bodily state. Thus a visible ritual is needful. To clinch the argu- 
ment, appeal is taken to the outer symbolisms of the Apocalypse. The 
work is written in fine temper, and its positions are finely studied and 
unified. (Longmans, pp. xiv, 112. $1.00.) c. Ss. B. 


It is a notable addition to the resources of liturgical study that we now 
have a translation, admirably done, of Mgr. Duchesne’s well-known treat- 
ise, “ Les origines du culte chrétien,” which first appeared in 1889. This 
English version has been made from the third French edition (1902), and 
therefore represents the maturest views of the learned author. The title 
chosen is Christian Worship: its Origin and Evolution. 

This title is a misnomer —as, indeed, the author himself is aware — and 
requires the definition of the sub-title “ A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to 
the Time of Charlemagne.” We note, then, that the book concerns, not the 
whole vast question of Christian worship, but only that phase of it ulti- 
mately concreted into the usages of the medieval Roman Church, and only 
that section of the development that lay between the fourth and the ninth 
centuries. Furthermore, as but a slight reading shows, it is designedly only 
a conspectus of the outward facts or phenomena of the subject, not a 
thoroughgoing attempt to interpret the facts in the light of any broad 
liturgical philosophy. Hence the book has a much narrower range than 
its title might suggest. But within its chosen limits of time and method it 
is extremely fine. It is packed full of information, arranged with scholarly 
system, constantly checked up by original investigation, and presented with 
great lucidity and charm of style. It easily takes rank among the best 
books of its class now available in English. 

The successive chapters have the following topics: I. Ecclesiastical 
Areas, from the parish and diocese up to the province, the patriarchate, 
and the national church —the whole great subject of the graded organiza- 
tion that grew out of the Roman idea of imperialism. II. The Mass in the 
East — being a succinct account of the eastern developments that are so 
necessary to explain those of Rome and the West. III-VII. The Two 
Liturgical Uses of the Latin West —-that is, the Roman and the Gallican, 
with their characteristic formularies, books, and traditional praxis. VIII. 
The Christian Festivals —a résumé of the steps in the gradual adoption 
of a regular calendar or ecclesiastical year. IX-XVI. Particular Cere- 
monies, like baptism, ordination, dedication of churches, the nuptial bless- 
ing, the daily offices, etc., with one chapter on vestments. Six appendices 
follow, giving certain original texts that are especially useful for the 
author’s argument. There is also an admirable index. 
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The attitude of the author is determined largely by his prepossessions 
as a Roman Catholic student. This, however, can hardly be said to give 
an obtrusive aspect of bias to his discussion. He speaks freely as a sin- 
cere and open-minded observer of facts, often with a frank acknowledg- 
ment of abuses and errors that were not without ecclesiastical sanction in 
their day, and the book, as a whole, is far enough from being a special or 
partisan plea. Again and again the reader must be impressed by the 
evident desire for precision of statement and fairness of judgment. 

Yet prepossessions cannot be avoided. Perhaps here is to be found 
the reason for the astonishing assertion (p. 46, etc.) that the Christian 
cultus owed to Judaism only what it borrowed and adapted from the 
Synagogue — the worship of the Temple, we are told, “did not in any way 
influence the Christian Liturgy.” We do not see how this position can be 
maintained, nor even why it should have been assumed at all, unless, per- 
chance, our author has been touched by the force of some Protestant 
objections to the sacrificial and sacerdotal features of the Mass. A similar 
explanation seems to underlie the evident anxiety (p. 86, etc.) not to admit 
too great originality or validity to the Gallican group of liturgies as against 
the rival Roman use. Our author recognizes an animus against the su- 
premacy of the Roman type in the attempts, especially by English scholars, 
to magnify these other types, and admits that he is forced to defend what 
they attack. In consequence, he seems in this central portion of his treatise 
to lay aside somewhat the scientific attitude of arbiter of contending 
opinions and to pose as the advocate or apologete of the system in which 
he happened to be born and reared. 

These are but samples of points that might be cited that seem to betray 
the working of inevitable prepossessions. We may be grateful, however, 
that such points are neither as many nor as aggressively pressed as might 
have been expected. (E. & J. B. Young, pp. xvi, 558. $3.00 net.) 

W. S. P. 


Miss Ellen G. White, in Education, has said a little about everything 
under this general caption, from the Education in Eden to the “ School of 
the Hereafter.” She speaks of the Master Teacher, Lives of Great Men, 
Nature Teaching, The Bible as an Educator, Physical Culture and Char- 
acter Building. She takes up Science and the Bible, Temperance and 
Dietetics, Deportment, Relation of Dress to Education, Manual Training, 
and The Sabbath. The work is rambling, generally crude, and it is quite 
evident that she has read, or, at least, assimilated very little that was 
not published many years ago. The book is not of high value, and, though 
containing many things of conventional worth, it will not command much 
attention from those who can secure many works of greater value. (Pa- 
cific Press Pub. Co., pp. 321. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


It will be of real service to all who are interested in the ground facts 
of Sunday-school work to remind them again of Hamill’s Sunday School 
Teacher, the 13th thousand of which has appeared. It is a book of instant 
aid. All pages bristle with hints. It deals tersely with themes like a 
teacher’s manner, a scholar’s conscience, marginal references, physical dis- 
comfort, noisy teachers, interruptions, the dull or the smart scholar, rest- 
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ing the class, authority, sex, parental assistance, reviews, sorts of questions, 
how to handle little classes, big boys and girls, etc., etc., as well as with 
spirituality, prayer, decision, etc. Its matter is mainly superficial. But as 
things are, the superficial bulks large. And distraught teachers will be 
helped. (Revell, pp. 156. 50 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


For Sunday-schools the present is a peculiarly critical period. Fault- 
finding abounds. To a notable degree in important areas interest slackens. 
Unreal and unworthy work is challenged unsparingly. Many people have 
much to say. Many will have nothing to do with it at all. Apathy and 
complaint are quite enough in evidence. But all the while worthier 
methods are afoot. Many a pastor is doing the work of a reformer, though 
in all quietness. Hordes of noble people are staying at their post, doing 
their best, though their misgivings multiply. A few are stepping to the 
very front of the field with definite, constructive talk and work. Among 
the last class one must place Burton and Mathews, in their Principles and 
Ideals for the Sunday School. The book is largely a reprint of editorials 
from the “ Biblical World.” All its discussions connect vitally with work 
of various sorts in religious teaching and editorship of a very practical 
sort. The book is a fine contribution to the agitation of the subject. It 
deals with reality. It is willing to be commonplace. It is in deep earnest. 
The work handles two themes, the teacher and the school. It is through- 
out plain, practical, definite, and excellent. It is to be commended to all. 
(The University of Chicago Press, pp. vi, 207. $1.00.) G SB 


This manual is, we trust, the herald of a very important class of books 
soon to be multiplied. Nothing at the present time is more needed than 
that pastors become teachers themselves, and teachers of teachers. Any 
usable manual of a higher grade than a catechism, designed for children, 
is therefore very welcome. Mr. Buxton has undertaken such a work, and 
in his Manual for Christian Instruction has done an excellent piece of 
work. It is not designed for children, he tells us, but for adults, or for 
pastors and teachers. He aims to discuss, first, the redemptive revelation 
as regards the fact and the records; second, the teachings; and under the 
last head he discusses, first, the teachings as to God, second, as to man. 
Under this last head the largest content of the book is ranged under the 
captions (a) The End of Man, (b) God’s Help in Attaining that End, 
(c) Man’s Coéperation with God in Attaining the Goal. By recasting 
much that is usually taught under more familiar rubrics, he has succeeded 
in presenting most of the great doctrines and fundamental data of the 
Christian revelation and life in a fresh and stimulating way. The book 
consists of 147- questions and answers, with some Biblical references. The 
preface refers the reader to certain books to read in supplement. The book 
has received the cordial indorsement of eminent men in our ministry 
whose points of view are quite diverse. This is a tribute to the breadth 
and fidelity of the author in his presentation of his fundamental data. 
In the effort of the author to be ethical and practical, one feels that he 
gives the impression of blinking the theological, and minimizing many 
difficulties of thought; and that in a legitimate effort to simplify, he has 
simplified away many things which ought to have been retained in a manual 
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of Christian instruction. But he has emphasized points which in other dis- 
cussions have been equally neglected, and so has supplemented other books 
containing discussion of some things he has less amply treated. We hope 
that this book may stimulate similar efforts, and we wish to thank the 
author for this excellent work. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 98. 35 cts.) 

A. R. M. 


Of small books intended to help Sunday school teachers few have 
finer qualities than the diminutive Primer on Teaching, by John Adams, 
Professor of Education in the University of London. It is a most excellent 
study of child nature, of ideas and their relations, of attention and interest, 
of class management, of a teacher’s use of language, and of method in 
teaching. It neatly illustrates and explains Socrates’ skill, it gives fine 
sample conversations, and handles artfully the matter of illustration. The 
style is terse. Everything is plain. Nothing is long-drawn or superficial. 
It is all at once simple and thorough. Let teachers get it and read it re- 
peatedly. (Imported by Scribner, N. Y., pp. 126. 20 cts. net.) c. Ss. B. 


A pamphlet small in size, but containing important historical data, is 
before us. Dr. Samuel W. Dike has put into print The Beginnings of the 
Home Department of the Sunday School, showing that the original idea 
of what is now so denominated came from a suggestion of his in the “‘ Ver- 
mont Chronicle” of January 9, 1885, and that the original plans for its 
execution were put into force through printed matter supplied by the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, which was issued in 
April of the same year. Previous to this, in 1880, the “home Sunday 
school classes” were put into operation by another Sunday-school worker, 
the idea being to gather Sunday-school classes at homes in certain neg- 
lected neighborhoods, and yet to be enrolled in any Sunday-school to 
which the teacher might belong. It is pointed out that this differs from 
the “home department” as now generally working, viz.: home study with- 
out an outside teacher, but within the family, and with organic relations 
to the church Sunday-school to which that family is attached. It is 
claimed by the writer that the ideas are quite different; and the fact that it 
is Mr. Dike’s idea that has become generally know as the “home depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school ” is urged as the ground upon which the origin 
should be historically recognized. The occasion for the pamphlet is the 
allegation that in the history of this movement, as published, this genesis 
is not adequately recognized, but that the impression is given that the 
“home department” is a development or modification of the “home class” 
idea, while it is claimed here that such are not the facts —the impulse and 
the intent being different and independent, and that it is the “ home depart- 
ment” idea which has obtained, for which little credit has been given. 
The facts in this pamphlet should be noted by the public, and by the pub- 
lishers of the history, in determining the proportionate place, in so im- 
portant a department of church work, of Dr. Dike’s claim in this clear 
and emphatic pamphlet. (Boston, Everett Press, pp. 19. 5 cts.) A.R. M. 

We have received a copy of the new imprint of the Authorized Version 


of the Bible, with the marginal readings, recommended by a special com- 
mittee and now allowed by the General Convention of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church. This publication marks the end of the first stage of 
a curious controversy. When the Revised Version appeared, some twenty 
years ago, the Episcopal Church in this country assumed toward it on the 
whole either an attitude of neglect or one of hostility, in spite of the fact 
that the revision was begun and carried through under the authority 
of the mother Church of England. In consequence, through all these years, 
it has been unlawful on this side of the water to utilize the new renderings 
in the regular lessons. Individual ministers have used them freely in their 
preaching, but the Church, as a body, has not recognized them. At length, 
however, progress has begun. Some renderings of the revisers and some 
brand-new renderings of the convention’s committee are now permitted, 
and this special edition incorporates them, not into the text, but in the form 
of marginal alternatives, to be used at the minister’s discretion. In the 
text the words that may be changed are indicated by a heavy underscoring 
—a clumsy and perplexing device when the alterations are numerous. 

We confess that this effort, though in a right direction, seems incom- 
prehensibly timid and inconsistent. If the old version is wrong, why main- 
tain it at all? If changes are needed, why not make them uniform in all 
similar passages? For several months the work of the committee has 
been subjected to a searching criticism in one of the leading Episcopal 
journals, from which it has emerged with considerable discredit. It ap- 
pears that the committee has got itself sadly entangled in the meshes of 
tradition as against truth, of taste as against accuracy, so that its work 
needs a deal of detailed commentary to make it plain. There linger in it 


too many traces of the notion that the King James version is sacrosanct, 
and it evinces a want of sympathy with the progress of Biblical scholarship 
that is regrettable. Still, if it is to serve as an entering wedge in the ultra- 
conservative position of the Episcopal Church on these matters, it is not 
to be wholly despised. (Nelson, pp. 1336.) Ww. S. P. 


The volume of Poems by Joel Swartz, D.D., published a year or more 
ago, has already received wide attention and much appreciation and praise. 
The volume contains a treatment of all subjects, representing the thought 
and experience of a well rounded life. Contact with nature, the medita- 
tive mood, personal religious faith, and some of the sociological aspects of 
the time, all play a part in these pages. From the same author comes also 
a booklet in white, Easter and Its Resurrection, in verse (Patterson & 
White Co.). It is significant that one of the tributes of praise which Dr. 
Swartz has received as a poet came from no less an authority than William 
Cullen Bryant. (Coates, pp. xv, 237. $1.00.) 


The Bushnell centenary has been signalized by the issue of a new 
edition of Bushnell’s works. We are especially glad to have a new edition 
of Mrs. Cheney’s life of her father. But especially welcome is a new 
volume of sermons and miscellanies, entitled The Spirit of Man. Any- 
thing from the pen of Dr. Bushnell, which had not been previously pub- 
lished, is deserving of the light; and so we are very grateful to the editor 
for giving us these additional discourses. The sermons of this volume 
are worthy of their great author—no higher praise could be given; but 
his own selections for publication show us, in the light of these additions, 
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that he had already selected his greatest efforts. With the exception of 
two— “A Week-day Sermon to the Business Men of Hartford” and 
“ Prosperity our Duty ” — none of the sermons of this volume, in our judg- 
ment, make large addition to his fame. These two sermons are fine 
samples of Dr. Bushnell’s occasional preaching, and give added significance 
to his influence as a citizen-pastor. 

The public will be enriched by possessing his treatise, “ Inspiration by 
the Holy Spirit.’ Very rich and suggestive are the “Selections from 
Sermons,” left by the author in their original rough and unrevised state. 
A selection of aphorisms from his published writings gives a truly mar- 
velous compend of Dr. Bushnell’s great sayings. Fortunately, these sayings 
are arranged under the captions of the different volumes with reference 
to the pages in this complete edition. 

The student of Bushnell will be very grateful for the bibliography 
appended, both of Dr. Bushnell’s writings and of books about Bushnell. 
It is one of the completest bibliographies we have ever seen, and gives not 
only titles but editions, publishers, etc. 

There is no occasion,‘at this late day, to make any appreciation or 
criticism of Dr. Bushnell. This has been done again and again. We can 
only say that this volume will add to his fame, and give a sense of satis- 
faction that we now have all that, in Dr. Bushnell’s own judgment and that 
of his literary executors, should be given to the world. Few great men 
have had ampler vehicles for uttering his whole message to men. (Scrib- 


ner, pp. 473. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 
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Alumni News 


Alumni ews. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may tissue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


The latest Year Book supplies interesting statistics about the fields served 
by Hartford men. In New England there are 150 churches recorded as 
belonging in this way to the Hartford constituency — that is, eleven per 
cent. of all the churches having pastors or regular supplies. These churches 
have an aggregate membership of 27,558, or an average per church of 184 
members. In the interior states there are 37 churches similarly connected 
with Hartford. These have a membership of 9,444, or an average per 
church of 255. Taking the whole country together, there appear to be 
236 churches in charge of Hartford representatives, with a total member- 
ship of 42,754 an average per church of 181 members. 

The largest churches in the above list where full graduates from Hart- 
ford are settled are: Fourth, Hartford, 918; Plymouth, Minneapolis, 893; 
Appleton, Wis., 859; Central, Providence, 768; Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
589; Marietta, Ohio, 482; First, Chicago, 476; Walnut Ave., Roxbury, 
Mass., 475; Pilgrim, Minneapolis, 470; South, Middletown, Conn., 456; 
South, Concord, N. H., 448; First, Amherst, Mass., 433; Olivet, Mich., 415; 
West Hartford, Conn., 414.. Since the Year Book was compiled one or two 
other churches have been added. It is interesting that three of the above 
churches are manned from the class of ’85, and that the average period 
since graduation of the fourteen pastors in question is fifteen years. 


We recently received a note of greeting from Edward Woodford, ’37, 
of Lawrence, Mass., written with his own hand, and with it a copy of the 
Seminary catalogue for 1835. Mr. Woodford is the oldest living (partial 
course) alumnus of the Seminary, so far as is certainly known. On August 
12 he was ninety-three years old. 


John K. Nutting, ’56, and his wife, after a year at College Springs, 
Iowa, have accepted a call to the churches at Farmington and Prospect 
Grove in the same state. 


The First Church of Holyoke, Mass., celebrated early in September the 
completion of fifteen years of the pastorate of George W. Winch, ’75, dur- 
ing which it has grown in membership from 64 to 330, has trebled its Sun- 
day-school, quadrupled its benevolences, and erected a fine new edifice, 
besides clearing off a debt of more than $10,000. In token of appreciation 
a gift of $150 in gold was made to Mr. Winch on his return from vacation. 
NovEMBER — 6 
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John Marsland, ’76, after a brief term of service in the church at Ber- 
nardston, Mass., has resigned, that he may return to work at Franklin, 
N. Y. 


Gilbert A. Curtis, ’77, has given up his charge at West Newbury, Vt. 


At the bicentennial of the First Church at Colchester, Conn., on August 
27, Henry C. Alvord, ’79, preached the sermon and Professor Geer, ’90, 
made an address. Among the former preachers who were not able to be 
present were Dr. Henry M. Field, ’41, and F. S. Hatch, ’76. 


Following upon a similar series last year, a course of conferences upon 
the Gospel of John, to be held in various churches in Providence, R. I., began 
on October 21, Prof. C. S. Beardslee, ’79, being the first speaker. 


Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, recently pastor at Portland, Conn., after 
several years in this country, has been recalled, with his wife, to the service 
of the American Board in Turkey, and will be stationed at Trebizond. 


A strong effort was made during the summer to induce Henry H. 
Kelsey, ’79, to accept the presidency of Talledega College, in Alabama, but 
to the great satisfaction of his many friends in and about the Fourth 
Church of Hartford, he decided not to accept. 


Calvin B. Moody, ’80, was installed at Bristol, Conn., on September 9, 
his classmate, C. H. Barber, assisting in the service. 


William H. Sanders, ’80, of Kamundongo, West Central Africa, reached 
Boston, with his wife, in August, for a period of rest. 


George W. Andrews, ’82, pastor at Dalton, Mass., was married on June 
25 to Miss Sara D. Rathbone of Alexandria, Va., and enjoyed a two 
months’ wedding tour in Great Britain. 


Charles H. Morse, ’83, has been prevented by nervous prostration from 
completing the term of his service as acting pastor at North Craftsbury, 
Vt. 


Charles A. Mack, ’84, was the moderator at the recent meeting of the 
North Dakota Association and gave an address on John Wesley. Mr. 
Mack, after serving two years as pastor at Fessenden, N. D., has accepted 
a call to Hawley, Minn. 


W. I. Coburn, ’85, who has been living at Andover, Mass., is supplying 
at Londonderry and Simonsville, Vt. 


George B. Hatch, ’85, having resigned his charge at Berkeley, Cal., is 
to serve for a year as pastor at Three Oaks, Mich. He will also give some 
instruction at Chicago Seminary in elocution. 


George M. Rowland, ’86, and his wife are in this country for a furlough 
from their work in northern Japan. 


At the Edwards commemoration at Yale University on October 5, the 
principal address was given by Prof. Williston Walker, ’86. 
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Frank E. Butler, ’87, formerly of the Union Church in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., has accepted a call to South Hadley Falls, in the same state, 
as successor to G. Walter Fiske, ’98, and was installed there on October 6, 
the sermon being preached by W. E. Strong, ’85, with parts by four other 
Hartford men. : 


Oliver W. Means, ’87, who has been living at Brookfield, Mass., has 
received a call to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., which he has declined. 


Jules A. Derome, ’88, until recently at Plankinton, S. D., has been called 
to take charge of the churches at Erwin and Valley Springs in the same 
state. 


Arthur Titcomb, ’88, has closed his pastorate of four years at Saxon- 
ville, Mass., and entered upon work at West Stewartstown, N. H. 


During the absence in Europe of Dr. J. G. Johnson of Farmington, 
Conn., Professor C. M. Geer, ’90, has been supplying the pulpit. 


The August Missionary Herald announced the arrival at Yokohama on 
June 3 of Charles B. Olds, ’99, and wife, and at Bombay on June 15 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. K. Hunsberger, ’03, together with that of Frank A. 
Lombard, ’99, in this country on June 24. It also contained important 
letters from George P. Knapp, ’90, of Harpoot, and Henry K. Wingate, ’93, 
of Cesarea. 


Harry D. Sheldon, ’9o, after five years of successful work at Wellington, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the First Church in Lorain, in the same part 
of the state. 


H. Dyke Sleeper, ’91, having successfully passed the requisite examina- 
tions in June, has been enrolled as Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 


Stephen G. Barnes, ’92, after serving as supply for a year at the South 
Church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., has accepted a call to become permanent 
pastor. The church has provided a parsonage for him. 


The church at Terre Haute, Ind., where H. H. Wentworth, ’92, is pastor, 
has recently dedicated a fine new edifice. 


The church at Lead, S. D., where J. A. Solandt, ’94, is pastor, has re- 
cently cleared off all its debts on church and parsonage and become self- 
supporting. 


The Pilgrim Church in Minneapolis celebrated, at the close of Septem- 
ber, the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. Besides the historical sermon 
by the pastor, Frederick A. Sumner, ’94, there were greetings from Dr. L. H. 
Hallock, 66, pastor of “the mother church” (Plymouth), and from Calvin 
B. Moody, ’80, who preceded Mr. Sumner in the pastorate, and an address 
from Henry Holmes, ’92, pastor in a neighboring church. Pilgrim Church 
now has about 500 members and a Sunday-school of 600— ranking fourth 
in size in the city among the churches of our order. 
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We have received from John E. Merrill, ’96, a copy of the annual report 
of Central Turkey College, Aintab, of which he is the director. It gives a 
gratifying record of work with and for the 130 students. In referring to 
the marked religious interest in the college last year he says, “ We note the 
sharpened moral sense of the students as a whole, the definite Christian 
testimony of many, the personal work in the city and neighborhood, and the 
formation of a band of those looking forward to the ministry as a life. 
work.” 


Gilbert H. Bacheler, ’97, has recently declined a call to remove from 
West Newfield to Eliot, Maine. : 


The church at St. Joseph, Mo., where William W. Bolt, ’98, has been 
pastor for three years, has raised $2,500 for the purchase of'a pipe organ. 


Samuel S. Heghin, ’98, has been located almost ever since his gradua- 
tion at Ashton, S. D., where he commanded general respect in his min- 
istry. He now accepts a call to Worthing, in the same state. 


J. Spencer Voorhees, (grad. ’97-8), who has made a great success of 
his work at Roslindale, Mass., was recently called to the church at Adams, 
in the same state, and has accepted. 


After three years of teaching at the Doshisha in Japan, Frank A. Lom- 
bard, ’99, has returned to America for a year of further study, after which 
he hopes to go back as a duly appointed missionary of the American 
Board. Early in July Mr. Lombard’s friends at his home in Sutton, Mass, 
tendered him a reception. 


A. B. Schmavonian, ’99, pastor at Hyde Park, Mass., is considering a 
call to take charge of the principal Armenian church in Constantinople. 


A. H. Birch, ’oo, after a brief period of rest, has accepted the position 
of traveling secretary for the George Junior Republic, with headquarters 
in New York City. 


On September 27 the new organ of the church at Stafford Springs, 
Conn., was dedicated, the pastor, Edmund A. Burnham, ’oo, preaching on 
“The Ministry of Music.” 


During the vacation of Payson L. Curtiss, ’00, his people at Faulkton, 
S. D., refinished and carpeted the church edifice in a tasteful manner. 


An important step in the advance of affairs in Connecticut is the ap- 
pointment of the assistant pastor of the First Church in. Hartford, Elliott 
F. Talmadge, ’oo, as Secretary of the State Sunday School Association. 
Mr. Talmadge will continue to live in Hartford. 


Herbert A. Barker, ’or, assistant pastor of the Fourth Church in Hart- 
ford, was married on July 15 at Saco, Me. to Miss Mary L. White, re 
cently a student in the School of Religious Pedagogy. 


John M. Bieler, ’or, of Eastport, Me., was married there on June 17 to 
Miss Grace D. Capen. 
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The church at Enfield, Conn., where John P. Garfield, ’02, has been act- 
ing pastor for a year, has called him to the permanent pastorate, and he 
was installed on October 8, Prof. Merriam and O. W. Means, ’87, giving 
the two charges. 


Telesphore Taisne, ’02, recently with the French church of Marlboro, 
Mass., has become pastor of the Sixth Church in Auburn, Me., being in- 
stalled there on September 25. 

On July 14 Harry E. Coombs, ’03, was married to Miss Annie L. 
Vaughan at Thetford, Vt. 


To the list of ordinations in the class of 1903 are to be added the fol- 
lowing: Charles H. Maxwell, on June 5, at the Linden Hills Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Prof. Beardslee, ’79, preaching the sermon and R. P. 
Herrick, ’83, Henry Holmes, ’92, and F. A. Sumner, ’94, participating; 
George W. Owen (installed), on July 1, at the First Church in Lynn, 
Mass., Prof. Beardslee and Ozora S. Davis, ’94, participating in the serv- 
ices; Robert N. Fulton, in August, at Enfield, N. H., the sermon being 
by Prof. Beardslee and other parts by A. C. Fulton, ’oo, R. A. Dunlap, ’o03, 
and L. M. Strayer, ’03; Irving H. Childs, on September 9, at Benson, Vt., 
Carleton Hazen, ’91, and F. W. Hazen, ’97, having parts in the services; 
Roger A. Dunlap, on September Io, at Paterson, N. J., Professor Jacobus 
preaching the sermon and Professor Merriam assisting; Herbert L. Mills, 
on September 28, at Omaha, Neb.; and Luther M. Strayer, on October 1, 
at Hartford, Vt. 


Miss Helen L. Street, ’05, and Rev. Wm. W. Ranney of the Park 
Church, Hartford, were married at Hartford on October 7. 
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Seminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SEVENTIETH YEAR. 


Wednesday evening, September 30, at eight o’clock, the for- 
mal opening of the seventieth year of the Seminary was observed 
in the chapel by appropriate exercises, which included the respon- 
sive readings that were used last year. Dr. Jacobus, as acting 
president, conducted the service, and introduced the speaker, Pro- 
fessor Pratt, whose address was on Spirituality in some of its 
relations to Seminary life. This address will be printed in the 
February number of the REcorp. 

Close upon this first event of the opening year followed two 
other public meetings worthy of notice. On Monday, October 5th, 
the members and friends of the Seminary were invited to a lecture 
in the chapel, given by Professor James Orr of Glasgow, on the 
Relation of Eighteenth Century to Nineteenth Century Theology. 
This was an exposition of the elements which the two periods of 
thought hold in common, and an account of the process by which 
the second grew out of the first. The other public meeting was 
held in the Center Church, Tuesday, October 6, and was a com- 
memoration of Jonathan Edwards. A sketch of his life was read 
by Professor Simpson of Hartford Seminary, and then President 
King of Oberlin discussed the general excellences and defects of 
the theology and philosophy of Edwards, illustrating some aspects 
of the great preacher’s thought by references to some events in his 
life. These two addresses appear in this number of the REcorD. 





Twice the students have met for general exercises. On Wednesday after- 
noon, October 14, the time was given to reports from some of the students 
who had interesting work in the summer. Mr. Adams reported a novel 
parish of country folk in Canada. Mr. Davis told of his experience in 
the University of Gottingen, Germany. Mr. Weidman gave an account 
of frontier work in the woods of Maine, and Mr. Yarrow lamented the 
curtailment of his chance to tell about East Granby, Conn. October 21 the 
general exercises included a sermon by Mr. Berg, and devotional exercises 
by Messrs. Potter, Lincoln, and Rogers. The subject of the sermon was 
“ Association versus Contact with Christ”: Mark 5*. 
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The following list indicates the occupation of the students, or their 
location, during the summer: 

Graduate student: Mr. Ogle remained in Hartford to serve his deacon- 
ate. 

Seniors who supplied churches throughout the summer: Berg was at 
Granby, Conn.; Booth at Portage, Me.; Butterfield at North Deer Isle, 
Me.; Case at Monarda, Me.; Clark at St. Johnsbury Center, Vt.; Elliott 
at Noroton, Ct.; Gray at Wilson, Ct.; Tracy at Hartford, Ct.; Yarrow at 
East Granby, Ct.; Potter at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Seniors otherwise employed: Miss Bell went visiting in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts; Miss Wheelock was at home in St. Paul, 
Minn.; Davis studied in G6ttingen, Germany; Emrich was at Rangeley, 
Me., with Roberts; Hirayama at North Bloomfield, Ct.; Wolcott in New 
York City. 

Of the middlers who preached during the summer, Adams was at Three 
Brooks, N. B., Canada; Lincoln at West Suffield, Ct.; Sheldon at Wind- 
sor, Ct.; Weidman at Oxbow, Me. 

Members of the middle class otherwise employed: Forté’in New York; 
Gelston, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Goodsell, Hartford, Ct., and Oakland, Cal.; 
Kennedy, New York; Silliman, Grand Gorge, N. Y.; Tanaka, Hartford, 
Ct.; Trowbridge, Camp Pasquanay, N. H.; Young, Northfield, Mass. 


The officers of the Students’ Association and Y. M. C. A. are as follows: 
President, Chas. S. Gray; vice-president, W. Hooper Adams; secretary- 
treasurer, E. K. Jordan; book-room assistant, Herbert Case; gymnasium 
director, J. Merle Davis. 

The chairmen of the committees are: Religious committee, Harold G. 
Booth; student work, Philip C. Walcott; public relations, Irving H. Berg; 
missionary, R. S. M. Emrich; house, Clayton J. Potter. Stewards, R. S. 
W. Roberts and Claud A. Butterfield. 


Tuesday evening, October 27, the annual reception was held in the Case 
Memorial Library, members of the Faculty being present with their wives, 
or others of their families, to meet the students, especially the new comers. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacobus were the first in the line to receive. Among the 
guests were pastors and friends from churches in and around Hartford, and 
also representatives of the School of Religious Pedagogy. The sensation 
of the evening, in the student contingent, was the presence of J. Merle Davis 
and his bride, who were married a week ago in Ohio, and are now to live 
at Blue Hills, in charge of the church there. From nine till ten, refresh- 
ments were served, and then the company broke up with singular prompt- 
ness and regard for the hours of study to intervene before morning. 
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